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Socialism without Forecian Trade. 
By D. GosrT.uine. 
—_—__———— 


Mr. Ottvrer’s paper in Zo-Day of March on “ Socialism and Foreign 
Trade” has set me thinking, and is deserving of more than a passing 
reference. His conclusion is that under a Socialist system Free Trade 
in commodities will become an unmixed advantage to the community, 
and the inference I gather from his argument is that, in his opinion, 
Foreign Trade will under this system largely increase. I confess 
that the matter does not seem so clear to me, and I will state the 
reasons for my belief. His argument is based of course upon the 
English standpoint, and I will argue the matter with the same end in 
view. 

I allow that our apparent prosperity is in great measure due to 
our Foreign Trade. But how is this trade made up? what com- 
modities do we give in return? Are the commodities we give at 
all commensurate with those we receive? A glance at the Board 
of Trade returns will show that the imports into Great Britain 
largely exceed in value the exports. How is the balance made 
up? it cannot be squared by the profits of the trade, because mer- 
chants now-a-days are said to be content if they make a clear one 
per cent profit on each transaction, while the difference between 
the buying and selling rates of the exchange banks does not exceed 
one half per cent. The balance on the profit side represents 
the equivalent of the enormous remittances made to Englishmen in 





1 It is hardly necessary to remind our readers that each writer speaks for himself 
in Our Corner and that the Editor must not be held to endorse the views of a 
contributor. 
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England from all parts of the globe, as the interest on their foreign 
investments in Railway bonds, Government loans, tea and coffee 
estates, mines and landed investments, not a small portion of this 
is made up of savings and family remittances. Englishmen are 
employed all over the world, and as in old days the wealth of the 
world flowed to Imperial Rome, so now similar currents concentrate 
in London. Is it desirable, and from a Socialist point of view is it 
possible, that this state of things can go on for ever? What is it 
keeps the minor foreign Governments from repudiating their obliga- 
tions? The fear of British ironclads and British bayonets in the first 
place, and the arriére penseé that if they should ever succumb to such 
an alluring temptation the hope of further and future loans would for 
ever cease. I very much doubt if the greater Powers, such as Russia, 
Turkey and Spain, would continue to pay but for the latter pressing 
consideration. We all know the miserable state of Egypt, and that 
England is directly responsible for her bondage to the Shylocks of 
Europe. 

Now, as I understand Socialism, its first and foremost tenet is the 
iniquity of rent and interest.’ Therefore, whenever Socialism becomes 
the ruling power in England, neither rent nor interest will any longer 
be enforcible by law—it will, in fact, cease. What, then, will 
England do with the obligations which foreign nations and individuals 
owe to her? In very consistency, Jingoism will then be at a discount, 
and there will no longer be any talk of British ironclads riding ram- 
pant in all the harbors of the world. The nations will no longer be 
compelled to pay their interest at the point of the bayonet, and, as 
Socialism is nothing if not international, a patriotic feeling will 
speedily spring up in each country against any such continued drain- 
ing of their resources. No Socialist State will encourage further 
foreign loans, and the inducement on the part of foreign States to the 
continuance of prompt payments will therefore cease. The incubus of 
state loans in England began less than two centuries ago; the system 
is the complement and necessary outcome of the institution of standing 
armies; it obtained its greatest development with us during the 
wicked wars we waged against the Napoleonic ascendency. But the 
loans to foreign governments did not reach any magnitude till after 
the Crimean war, and are the direct result of the large standing 
armies which then became fashionable, while the foreign railway 
loans were made by capitalist exploiters under the fancied security 
that the belief in the power of the British Government would compel 
their repayment. The interest so far has been secure, but the gross 
indebtedness of all borrowing countries has gone on increasing as 
must from the nature of things be the case. Loans as they matured 
have been met by the proceeds of new loans; the Rothschilds and 
Barings and Goschens getting their commission upon each new trans- 
action. The original principal on these loans must have been repaid 
several times over in interest, and no moral obligation can exist to con- 
tinue payment after compulsion is at an end. 

What are the bearings of the case as regards India? Much 
virtuous indignation is expended in England upon the demoralising 





1 We presume our contributor means the levying of rent and interest by 
individuals.—Eb. 
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opium tax, which India exacts from the Chinese. But few people 
know that the whole of this tax and much more goes to England, 
is paid directly to the British Government, indirectly for services 
rendered by Englishmen to India, and is really paid by the Chinese 
out of the sale proceeds of the British workman’s tea! That is, China 
exchanges her tea for opium. China is, like India, a miserably poor 
country; it is almost totally destitute of the precious metals; the 
current coin is strings of irregular chips of iron of about two thousand 
to the shilling, called ‘‘cash”. The Chinese opium tax is just now 
meeting with two adverse influences. China tea is being given up in 
favor of Indian, and the Chinese are taking largely to Bombay-made 
yarns and piece goods. The diminished receipts for tea, and the 
increased payments for cotton goods, make the outlook of the opium 
tax rather queer. The opium crave is no doubt a miserable business, 
but it will continue until physiologists discover how to prevent the 
disease, the pains of which it is taken to alleviate. It is, like alcohol, 
a sedative. All diseases have their origin in functional derangements 
of the digestion. Opium, like alcohol, gives a temporary relief to the 
dreadful sinking feeling at the pit of the stomach, and like alcohol its 
excessive use produces results worse than the disease it is taken to 
cure, though in moderation it is not harmful. I have just said that, 
in the long series of the exchanges of the world’s goods, the working 
man pays the opium tax through the price of his China tea. But 
though the British Government seizes the whole and much more than 
this tax, it is distributed among ‘the classes”; the British workman 
gets but a small share of the spoil. The demands of the Government 
through the Secretary of State for India aggregate £16,000,000 
annually. The amount is made up of the following items among 
others, viz.: interest upon Government loans, interest upon 5 per cent. 
railway loans, guaranteed by Government, pay and pensions to civil 
and military officers resident in England, the cost of the enormous 
civilian staff at the India office, payment for railway and military 
stores supplied to India, the cost of the Indian army depots kept up 
in England, the Cooper’s Hill Engineering College, and the Indian 
Transport Service, maintained for the movement of troops from 
England to India and back. The Government loans were commenced 
something like a century ago, and were issued for the purpose of 
paying the cost of the conquest of India; as each war came to an end, 
money was borrowed, often at a heavy discount, to saddle the charge 
upon the people of India, who have thus been made to bleed for the 
cost of the three Afghan wars and the Persian war, for the benefit of 
England against Russia, for the two China wars to force opium on 
China, the Indian mutiny, the two Burmese wars, and the cost of the 
Indian troops in the Abyssinian and two Egyptian campaigns. 

The Indian railways have had the effect of bringing Indian wheat 
from the Punjaub and central provinces to England, where it is sold at 
so cheap a rate as to cut the throats of English farmers. Military 
and civil officers in India are paid salaries based upon an extravagant 
scale, more than double the pay that the civil servants get in the 
Crown colony of Ceylon close at hand. Their pensions are based upon 
the same excessive scale as their salaries. Covenanted civil servants 
ostensibly pay their own pension of £1,000 a year out of their com- 
pulsory subscriptions to their pension fund. The Indian Govern- 
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ment, being the trustees of this fund, contribute compound interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent., while they pay interest on their own public 
loans of 4 per cent. only. It is easy to calculate in how many years 
the principal doubles itself with compound interest at 6 per cent. 
perannum. The Indian civil servant is paid double his market value 
all the wide world over, he contributes 10 per cent. of his salary to 
his pension fund, the inference being obvious that the Government in 
effect pay his pension. When I came to India, twenty-three years 
ago, the rupee was worth 2s., now it is only worth 1s. 43d. or less. 
£16,000,000 of tribute then meant £16,000,000 Indian; now 
£24,000,000 Indian, of 10 rupees each, have to be drawn from India 
to liquidate the amount. The Opium Tax is £8,000,000 Indian, 
amounting to only a moderate proportion of India’s annual indebted- 
ness to England. Pay and pension in England aggregate £4,000,000 
sterling, or £6,000,000 Indian. Suppose that the Opium Tax were to 
go, India would no longer be able to pay her way, that hateful word 
“repudiation”? would perforce become a very concrete fact, and it 
would be a question which should be first given up, interest on 
Government bonds or pensions to the habitués of the Pall Mall clubs. 
Fifty years ago, Manchester calicos brought utter starvation to the 
weavers in India. The whirligig of time is bringing about its 
revenges. The surplus produce of India, e.g., cotton and oil seeds, 
used to be paid for in silver and Manchester goods. The assumption 
of the direct government of India by the Crown after the Mutiny 
brought increased opportunities of place and pension to the ‘‘ classes” 
of which they were not slow to avail themselves; there being no 
Parliamentary check upon Indian expenditure in England it steadily 
increased to the extent above shown. The disturbing element, the 
tribute to England, exhibited itself in this way. India’s produce had 
now to be paid in silver, Manchester goods and Government bills 
drawn on India to provide funds to pay for interest, place, and pension. 
The produce being no greater than formerly, silver not being wanted, 
declined in value. ‘The German Government having the French 
indemnity of two hundred millions sterling to play with and becoming 
frightened at the fall in silver, advised by that Mephistophelean 
Rothschild, decreed a gold coinage, and threw their surplus 
stock of silver on the market. The rupee has never recovered this 
shock, things have gone from bad to worse. The Indian railways 
having tapped the wheat districts, masters began to see that the 
British workman’s wages could be reduced ; for this there was no help 
as capitalistic society is now constituted. The Bombay cotton mills 
being extended at the rate of five mills per annum have monopolised 
the trade of coarse cloths in Asia and Eastern Africa. The Manchester 
merchants, bound hand and foot to the banks, were obliged to con- 
tinue their shipments to the East in larger quantity. The native 
merchant, as the silver rupee declined in value as measured in gold, 
cabled home orders at rupee prices, home prices largely decreased, 
eg a was further increased to make good diminished value, and 
ow priced Indian wheat has saved the British workman from starva- 
tion. The increased shipments of Manchester goods have made silver 
a still greater drug in the market; thus action and reaction are ever 
going on and still further depressing home prices. This decline in 
silver values, for which the Secretary of State for India is primarily 
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responsible, has gone on in every silver using country in the world, to 
the huge satisfaction of the gold capitalists, the interest upon whose 
sterling loans in Spain, Turkey, Egypt, Russia, Central and South 
America are payable in gold, which has in this way in the last thirty 
years since the Mutiny appreciated 50 per cent., while I fear the 
wages of the British workman have diminished in like proportion. 
And lastly the British peer, in his anxiety to provide pay and pension 
for his younger sons out of the Indian revenues, has prepared a 
scourge for his own chastisement. Poor fellow! what could he with 
his narrow insular notions be expected to know of trade, and the 
course of foreign exchanges? Indian railways in opening up the 
wheat districts have for a few short years saved India from the bank- 
ruptey to which reckless financial government has brought her, but at 
the cost of the ruin of the landlord of England, whose land can no 
longer afford to pay him rent. Thus even bad Government is hasten- 
ing the day of the triumph of Socialism, when the incubus of the 
Society drone will be at an end. 

I will now consider the question of the foreign trade of the future. 
I believe it will shrink much in bulk, so much so as to alter the face 
of our civilisation. The Indian wheat and cotton trade are but a 
temporary phase in the world’s production. The Indian ryot would 
not sell a single quarter of wheat, but for his necessities. The ryot is 
a slave of the Indian Government, to which he has to pay a land tax 
out of all proportion to his earnings. The Government is a slave to 
the money lender, who pays the land tax for the ryot, to whom in 
return the ryot sells his harvest grain at cheap prices, from whom he 
purchases his subsistence and seed grain at dear prices, and who 
charges upon all loans 2 per cent. per month, or 24 per cent. per 
annum. ‘The Government know that the money lender is the strong 
man of the situation, and he compels them by their laws to back him 
up in all his exactions. The same is true of Russia and Austria, of 
Hungary and Germany, for the propaganda against the Jew in these 
countries simply means that the position to the small money lenders of 
the farmers is becoming impossible. The ryot would much prefer to 
eat wheat instead of living upon coarse indigestible millets, while the 
Russian would also keep his wheat if he were not forced by his pecu- 
niary necessities to export it. No beef would come from the States 
and South America, nor from the continent of Europe, were it not 
that money is needed to pay the rent, or to repay the money lender 
his advances. How long will England retain her trade in Manchester 
goods? It began with the invention of the spinning jenny, but for 
many years past the English machinist has been supplying the world 
with cotton and woollen mills. A large proportion of the Indian 
cotton goes now to the continent, for consumption along the shores of 
the Mediterranean and Black seas, while Indian ground nuts go to 
France and Italy for the production of ‘sublime olive oil”. I think 
the cotton spinning and weaving trade of England is doomed to ex- 
tinction, except so far as is needed for home use. Even in India, the 
margin of profit is so small that those mills pay the best which are 
planted in the districts where the cotton is grown, and the yarn sold 
to the native weavers on the spot. The cost of coal in Indian mills, 
which is all shipped from England, whereby its value is trebled, 
amounts only to five per cent. of the turnover. England will retain 
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her trade of fancy printed goods, which need a world-wide distribution 
to make them pay; also of raw and manufactured iron machinery and 
machine tools of every kind, sewing machines, chemicals and coals. 
The cost of the haulage over hundreds of miles of railway and 
thousands of miles of sea vogage will be prohibitive, except in respect 
of light and valuable goods. 

What then will be the future of England in a Socialist system ? 
She will have to depend very much upon her own resources. Her 
natural capital in the shape of coal and iron mines is great, but her 
stored up capital is, I think, much over-rated. It consists of good 
assets of highly cultivated land, now, alas, going into disuse, of 
valuable machinery and machine tools, but by far the greater portion 
of her wealth is made up of ‘‘ bits of paper’’, ‘“‘ promises to pay ”’ due 
from town municipalities, the English Government, and foreign coun- 
tries, her ‘‘ real property ”’ consisting of town houses. The tendency 
of things will, I think, be as follows: Rent may not be formally 
abolished, but it will no longer be recoverable by law. Each commune 
will charge itself with the duty of properly housing its members. 
Ground will become valueless to the landlord, because no rent will be 
obtainable. This will cause an immense migration from the city to 
the country, which being intensified by the shrinkage of foreign trade, 
so many houses will remain unlet that it will not pay to keep them in 
repair ; their value will become a minus quantity; and only those will 
be kept up which are substantially built, and by their arrangement of 
rooms are easily adaptable to the new social organisation. 

I think we may in a few years expect this result to be brought 
about. The English people are nothing if not practical ; education in 
the Socialistic direction is spreading at a wonderful pace, both among 
the classes and the masses, and as soon as the masses become con- 
vinced that their good lies in the establishment of universal co-opera- 
tion, not for profit but for use and consumption, they will make their 
power felt, and speedily mend or end the existing state of things. 
The enormous development of joint stock companies is, unknowingly 
to their authors, a step in the direction towards which we are striving. 
These many thousand associations are co-operative in all but name ; 
everywhere individual ownership is being transferred to company 
ownership, thus educating all concerned to carry on extensive busi- 
nesses of production and distribution without friction, and at the 
smallest expenditure of labor. 

Let us hope that the final change into Socialism will come easily 
and naturally. I sometimes feel that as the sentiment of the classes 
in this direction is quickened, they will, becoming convinced of the 
happy change that will thus be brought about, in a self-denying spirit 
throw in the weight of their influence for the furtherance of the 
common weal, and thus the change in the basis of Government will be 
effected without friction. On the other hand, the madmen that are 
clamoring for a great war, should they succeed in their horrible 
endeavors, will just do our work for us. A great war can nowadays 
be only carried on at a frightful expenditure of paper loans; these 
loans increase in a geometrical ratio; when the war is over it will be 
found impossible to pay the interest, and the word “ repudiation” 
once pronounced, the house of cards of the classes will fall of its own 
inherent decrepitude and the world be free, relieved for ever of the 
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nightmare that has hitherto oppressed it. When there are no taxes 
to pay, it will be found unnecessary to maintain standing armies to 
enforce them, and the continental nations will no longer be kept in a 
state of preparation to fly at each others’ throats. 

Will it be safe to go on without standing armies? Yes, because 
under Socialism there will be no concentration of coin in few hands. 
All will be rich in their share of goods produced from honest labor, 
but there will be nothing easily portable. We buccaneered Spain in 
the sixteenth century because she had stolen gold and silver from the 
Aztecs and Ineas of central America, and we wanted our share of the 
spoil. The Arabs conquered the Greek provinces, the Turks the 
Arabs for the same reason. The Greeks, Turks, and Afghans have 
century by century irrupted into India because the gold and silver 
and precious stones of the world were stored up in a handy form at 
Delhi. But if the reign of the money lender were at an end, and the 
ryots in community living happily on the produce of their fields, 
unharassed by exaction from without, there would be nothing 
to steal, nothing worth carrying away. The Russians might come 
and be welcome, only they would be so fully occupied in enjoying the 
produce of their own fertile country, that they would ask to be excused 
with thanks. One result of our government of India, to which I have 
already alluded, has been the heartless, unblushing manner in which 
India has been forced to pay the cost of the wars provoked by our- 
selves, in our interest, and for our sole profit. I will instance Burma 
as the latest example of this greed. It has been confessed by Lord 
Dufferin, the present Governor-General, in published parliamentary 
papers, that he took Burma in obedience to orders from the Secretary 
of State for India, for the purpose of preventing the French from 
obtaining a footing there. India did not want Burma. ‘The native 
press unanimously protested against its annexation, but the English- 
conducted papers almost with one voice clamored for it. There is a 
curious and instructive contrast between our treatment of India and 
Canada. The United States revolted because we wanted to tax their 
tea. We have had several little wars with Canada in putting down 
revolt, but I have yet to learn that the Home Government saddled the 
cost of these wars upon the Canadians. I think that the only tax 
Canada and Australia consent to pay is the salary of their English 
governor. But then you see, the consent of India is never asked. 
For some years past India has been seething with agitated mass 
meetings held all over the country, demanding representative institu- 
tions with power over the Budget. There is not a word or sign given 
that the contending parties, either Conservative or Liberal, will grant 
this request. It is currently rumored here that Lord Dufferin has 
resigned because he is in favor of this concession being granted, while 
the Government of Lord Salisbury is not. We may be sure that once 
the Indians get command of their budget, they will demand and 
obtain a revision of the existing scandalous tribute exacted by rich 
England from poor India. 

What a happy thing it will be for the world, and especially for 
our own England, when these remorseless squeezings of the poor man 
by the rich man, of the poor country by the rich nation, come to an 
end. When this contentful time arrives, how shall we be individually 
and socially affected by it? I have already stated, and given the 
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reasons for my belief, that there will be a large shrinkage of foreign 
trade, to the extent that that trade is now fostered by the immoral 
exactions consequent upon our present system of governmental and 
commercial loans to nations weaker than ourselves. This variable 
element eliminated, it is possible that under happier conditions foreign 
trade may again revive, but I cannot see any likelihood of it. The 
cost of railway and steamer transit is so heavy as to be prohibitive 
under ordinary circumstances. Witness the many complaints now 
appearing in the public press against the differential ratio by which 
the railway administrations favor the foreigner to the detriment of 
home-made and home-grown produce, and that the Conservative 
Government are proposing to introduce a Bill to regulate and dis- 
courage this system of favoritism. Locally produced goods have a 
tremendous advantage over those brought from a distance. 

One chief effect then of the new conditions of life will be that our 
foreign food supply will come to an end, and that we shall have no 
wheat, beef or mutton, except what we grow in our own tight little 
island. I look upon this alarming result with equanimity. The 
people will leave the cities, swarm on the land, and with universal 
compulsory education in the three Rs, and in technical matters useful 
to each commune, such as ploughing, cooking, tailoring and the trades 
generally, each person will have ample leisure to go in for literature, 
science and art, and any man who wants elaborate furniture or pic- 
tures, or musical instruments, or the thousand and one nic-nacs of 
refined life, will join with those like-minded with himself to make 
them in their spare time, after their two hours of daily physical 
work for the commune are over. Mill-hands here work from sun- 
rise to sunset, say from eleven to thirteen hours per day according to 
the time of the year, and have to walk in addition three miles going 
to and three miles returning from their work. What a grand thing 
it will be when the slavish competition for a narrow margin of profit 
has come to an end, and the hands, rich and poor, have to work in 
shifts of six hours every third day only, giving them two Sundays of 
rest for every day of work. I don’t suppose the professions will be 
represented in those blissful times. ‘The commune will house its 
members, the lawyer’s wearisome toil will not be needed when there 
is no private property to fight about, and every one, man and woman, 
enjoying perfect health of stomach, ambulance societies will look after 
broken limbs, their doctor presidents being held in honor as men 
useful to the State. In my country life as a boy I used to notice how 
the farm laborers managed to be hale and hearty upon their bread, 
milk, and onions with a meat dinner only once a week. When at 
home three years ago I frequently visited those vegetarian restaurants 
so common in London and enjoyed my sixpenny dinners. And here I 
wish to enter my protest against the way in which this sect are 
maligned and ridiculed by those superior persons who have never 
suffered from confirmed dyspepsia. Their members are at present 
“like one crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight”. But if one may believe Dr. Richardson, 
scientists have already demonstrated by analysis that the fruits of the 
field contain all the ingredients necessary for the food of man and that 
what is now wanted is the demonstration by synthesis, scientific cookery, 
scientific dietetics, by means of which this food may be prepared for our 
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direct assimilation without a preliminary digestion in the stomach of 
the cow, sheep, and pig. The vegetarians are working hard to accom- 
plish this good work, and in these days when Mr. Hyndman is im- 
pressing upon the Government the urgent necessity of starting useless 
public works for the purpose of making bread for our starving prole- 
tariat, it seems to me the needed result would be more effectually 
obtained by adopting Dr. Richardson’s suggestion of inaugurating 
vegetarian cookery schools all over the country. Starving people 
want food, work can wait. You might begin with the Board schools, 
cook on the premises sufficient for one square meal daily for each 
child and parent and for each outside applicant, without any questions 
being asked. 

Here I plead for a whole-hearted recognition of every good work 
that is being done by those not of us, but whose labors tend in the 
direction for which we are striving. We smile when we read of the 
Vegetarians, Malthusians, and Teetotallers, each warmly advocating 
their special tenets as being the sole salvation from poverty of the 
race. But it is a scientific fact that the British Isles will never produce 
sheep and cattle sufficient to support thirty-six million people. It is 
proved by experience that abstinence from meat and fish diminishes 
the love for alcoholic liquors, and is a certain cure for the craving 
of the dipsomaniac. I have seen a Guzerattie cotton-bale porter, 
belonging to a caste that lives on millet, lentils, and water, lift four 
half hundred weights at one time from the ground, two on each little 
finger. It isa scientific fact that all who have any regard for the 
health of their wives, who hope to restrict their families to two or 
three at the most, must become Malthusians. I look forward to the 
time when the anatomy and physiology of the body will be taught 
openly in the schools, and the means of reproduction of the race 
scientifically explained. I believe that in the future it will be con- 
sidered a disgrace worthy of social stigma to produce large families 
or to fall into ill-health from over-eating or over-drinking. The 
scientific methods of digestion will be so well known and appre- 
ciated, scientific athletics will be so thoroughly practised, that disease 
will become a thing of the past, early marriage will be encouraged, 
mothers having few children, at long intervals, will bring up their 
offspring without trouble, and none will die till old age. 

Who will do the cooking ? 

Socialism recognises no servants, all will be equal in social rank, 
and all will give willing service in their turn. It is in the direction 
of the restaurants that I think we must look for the cooking of the 
future. The family cook will be abolished, the cooking and eating will 
be done in the Great Hall of the Commune. Everything will be the 
best of its kind, and yet there will be no gluttony, and all will eat 
heartily as satisfying the hunger of a sound body accustomed to 
reasonable physical toil. Some may say that, in the old days, Sparta 
tried this system and found it would not answer. I reply that her 
cooking and serving were done by slaves, not by free men, and further, 
that had Sparta had any inkling of the miserable individualism she 
was putting in the place of the State, she would not have given up 
this dining in the common street so easily. 

Let us try to tone down our insular prejudices, and cultivate 
receptive minds, prepared to appreciate and if necessary to accept the 
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results of experience, from whatever quarter it may present itself. 
I cannot conceive that the modern London system of five meals daily 
will continue. The mind loathes the idea of breakfast, lunch, five 
o’clock tea, dinner and supper. Doctors say that excessive tea-drink- 
ing causes a strongly marked type of dyspepsia. Dr. Johnson used to 
drink twenty dishes of tea at a sitting. In some respects, India is an 
example worthy of imitation. We have abolished supper everywhere. 
Up-country people, doing their work in the early morning, have like- 
wise given up lunch, and reduced their diet to three meals, early 
breakfast, twelve o’clock breakfast, and evening dinner, while some 
confirmed dyspeptics have found salvation from swollen livers in two 
meals daily, one at midday, the other in the evening. Let us live 
and let live; each one to his taste. 








Gngland Before and Kimnee the French 
Revolution, 
TWO LECTURES. 


By Joun M. Roserrsoyn. 





II. 
WueEn Carlyle stated as a generally felt truth, fifty years ago, that the 
French Revolution was “the event of these modern ages”’, he perhaps 
had not fully realised the scope of his proposition, deeply as he had 
been impressed by the great convulsion of which he has given us such 
a brilliantly impressive picture. It does not appear from his works 
that Carlyle ever asked himself, ‘‘ What effect has the French Revo- 
lution substantially had on me?”—effect, that is, as apart from the 
opinion which he had of course formed with regard to it. And it has 
been truly said of him that he himself in his later life exemplified the 
influence of the Revolution in many ways after he had written his 
history of it. But this is only saying, of course, that the French 
Revolution deeply influenced the entire generation which followed it; 
and it has long seemed to me that a history of how the French 
Revolution has affected social evolution in England is only less 
worth writing for us in this country than the history of the Revolution 
itself. No one now disputes, probably, that one of its great results 
here was an immense and profound reaction ; but of the range and 
details of that reaction no adequate admeasurement has yet been 
forthcoming; and, indeed, the difficulty and perplexity of the problem 
may well hinder thoughtful men from professing to work it out. My 
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rough and ready survey, therefore, cannot possibly do more than set 
forth in a little detail what the problem actually is. 


I have put it to you that in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century certain intellectual impulses deriving from the great English 
Revolutionary period had been visibly spending themselves; that the 
corrupt ideals which were enthroned at the Restoration had been 
reacting perniciously on the nation’s mental life in all directions; and 
that in particular the promising movement of religious rationalism 
which had flourished during the first thirty or forty years of the 
century had been thwarted and frustrated by a pietistic revival which 
was essentially unfavorable to truth-seeking in any direction, and 
which flourished alike on the ignorance of a multiplying population 
and on the prosperity which went hand in hand with that ignorance. 
In a concise way, I could not give you a better notion of what this 
reaction or retrogression practically meant than by quoting the un- 
premeditated account of it which Buckle wrote in his commonplace 
book. 


‘*In literature’, he begins, ‘‘ the supreme chief was Johnson, a man of 
some learning and great acuteness, but overflowing with prejudice and 
bigotry. The little metaphysical literature which we did possess went on 
deteriorating at each stage of its progress, from Hartley to Priestley, and 
from Priestley to [Erasmus] Darwin. While the wretched work of Delolme 
on the English Constitution was read with avidity, the profound and yet 
practical inquiries of Hume were almost neglected. In ecclesiastical litera- 
ture the most prominent names were Warburton, the bully, and Hurd, the 
sneak. . . . In 1776 Hume writes to Gibbon, ‘But among many other marks 
of decline, the prevalence of superstition in England prognosticates the fall 
of philosophy and decay of taste’. And in the same year he writes to 
Adam Smith in a similar strain. The fear entertained of the French 
Revolution gave an influence to such women as Hannah More, and they 
tended still further to depress our literature. . . . We produced no histor- 
ian. Gibbon was indeed an exception, but he was a Frenchman in every- 
thing except the accident of his birth. . . . In 1771 there was translated 
into English Millot’s wretched History of England. . .. Such was the 
want of energy that, although we possessed a settlement in India since 
early in the 17th century, it was not until near the end of the 18th that 
Sanscrit was first studied in England; and during 150 years of our domin- 
ion, there were only to be found in the whole of the East India Company 
two persons acquainted with the Chinese language. While France, with 
scarcely any intercourse with China, had established a Chinese professorship 
in Paris, our own Government, intent on nothing but wealth and military 
power, had not taken a single step in that direction. . . . It isa melancholy 
consideration that the only great historian we produced in the 18th century 
was Gibbon, a notorious Deist. . . . The most celebrated Whig historian 
was Mrs. Macaulay, a foolish and restless democrat, and while she was still 
alive, Dr. Wilson erected in the chancel of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, a 
statue to her.” 


In listening to this you have doubtless said to yourselves that 
such a summing-up of a period of history does not give the whole 
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truth ; that even on the face of it we have the admission of the per- 
formance of Hume and Gibbon, two of the most powerful minds, in 
different ways, that these islands have produced; that Adam Smith, 
in the same period, was re-creating political economy; that Cowper 
was sounding a fresh note in poetry, and Burns a fresher and stronger ; 
and that Goldsmith and Fielding were beginning a new period in 
literature. It has always to be remembered that even in so-called 
periods of decline there is progress of some kinds: that there is no 
such thing as a universal retrogression even when a civilisation is 
decaying. All this Buckle would doubtless have set forth had he 
lived to expand his notes into his book. But observe all the while 
where the elements of revival came from: how Hume and Adam 
Smith were Scotchmen stimulated by the intellectual movement in 
France, which we have seen was earlier stimulated from England ; 
how Gibbon was, as Buckle noted, a Frenchman in his culture; how 
little Burns owed to English inspiration ; how Berkeley, Swift, Gold- 
smith, and Burke, four of the most gifted minds of their time in 
their different walks, were Irishmen, outcroppings as it were of a yet 
fresh and unsophisticated nationality. And observe, too, as justifying 
what has been said of the tendency of the pietistic revival, how 
thoroughly the progress of social enlightenment, so to speak, in the 
England of last century, was bound up with rationalism in religion. 
Buckle in another passage remarks with sincere regret, for he was 
then substantially orthodox in his beliefs, that ‘‘ The five writers to 
whose genius we owe the first attempt at comprehensive views of 
history were Bolingbroke, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Hume, and Gibbon. 
Of these the second was but a cold believer in Christianity, if indeed 
he believed in it at all; and the other four were avowed and 
notorious infidels.” 

Such a generalisation prepares us to understand that at the time 
when Burke exulted in the neglect into which the earlier Freethinkers 
had fallen, a new movement had been in formation in England which 
was proximately traceable to Voltaire. By burrowing in the British 
Museum one discovers that there was being published in England, 
before the Revolution, what was apparently intended to be a complete 
edition of Voltaire’s works, under the supervision of Smollett and 
others, and that there were many issues of translations of single books 
by him; while in the whole subsequent period there has been 
apparently no English translation from him save a few undertaken 
by Freethinking publishers ; his poetic, dramatic, and historical works 
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being kept equally unknown to the merely English reader by reason 
of the overwhelming prejudice which attached to his name from the 
Revolution period. With Rousseau the case has been somewhat 
similar. His ‘‘ Confessions’’, indeed, sell in English on the strength 
of their reputation for prurience, but none of his other works seem to 
have found favor with post-Revolution publishers. 

Now, it is needless to inform instructed people that Voltaire and 
Rousseau were not Atheists, though so gross is the prejudice of ortho- 
doxy among us still that they are so described in a standard school- 
book. Voltaire may have leant towards Agnosticism in his later years, 
but he had written much as a zealous Deist, and against Atheism ; 
while Rousseau was passionately hostile to scepticism. Again, Voltaire 
was not at all a revolutionary in tastes, temper, or teaching. Yet so 
strong was the reaction, led by Burke, against everything associated 
with French innovations, that all eminent Frenchmen alike were 
outlawed by the average English public opinion; and the primitive 
passion of national hatred engendered by the Napoleonic wars served 
still further to banish the influence of French enlightenment. And 
the measure meted out to that was equally meted to the work of 
enlightened Englishmen. Gibbon himself was driven by the 
Revolution into a timorous yet tenacious Conservatism; and the 
same kind of temper in other men served to frustrate the natural 
influence of his critical work. He had made the first great applica- 
tion of the modern historic method to the history of religion, 
carrying to almost complete rationalism the critical process begun by 
Middleton within the pale of the Church. But the ecclesiastical 
resistance evoked by his work at its first appearance was reinforced to 
such a degree by the reaction against the Revolution that only in our 
own time has the line of evolution, so to speak, been resumed. And 
so with Hume. That powerful mind, revolting from the fanaticism 
bound up with past Democratic progress in his own country, and from 
the blatant faction bound up with it in his own time, passed into an 
extreme phase of political Conservatism ; and, by impressing that on 
men’s minds, thwarted the purposes of his philosophic performance. 
Hume the historian, made popular by political reaction, wrought to 
ostracise Hume the thinker; and at this moment the only edition of 
his essays sold at a moderate price is incomplete ; the pious publisher 
of a professed reprint not having scrupled to employ falsehood while 
in intention safeguarding religion. 

But it is not possible to adequately suggest the scope and force of 
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the reaction by merely noting what happened in the case of the 
literary fortunes of one or two writers. It invaded every department 
of thought, and I have been unable to discover that in any direction 
the results were indirectly good, save in perhaps one. It happened 
that the political optimism of Rousseau, reflected in England by 
Godwin in his “ Political Justice”, had the effect of stimulating 
Malthus to institute afresh a sociological inquiry which before him 
had only been partially carried out. A benevolent man, working in a 
conservative spirit, established a great truth in social philosophy, now 
beginning to be tardily recognised in the most diverse quarters, by 
Catholic and by Protestant Church dignitaries, as by the toiling poor, 
whom it most nearly concerns. But it would be going too far to 
credit the achievement of Malthus to reaction, although that was the 
first source of his impulse. The spirit of reaction, properly so called, 
did not display itself as a rule in patient research. What it did do 
was to make men resist and resent every effort towards change or 
improvement, invariably falling back on after-dinner rhetoric about 
the greatness and glory of the English constitution and the merits of 
their forefathers; and meeting all arguments by references to what 
had come of the new ideas in France. Thus all evil things had a new 
bulwark against reason and righteousness, Conservatism making no 
attempt to distinguish between the rotten and the sound in what it 
cherished from the past. In 1778, Bishop Lowth, publishing his 
translation of Isaiah, declares that ‘“‘ the expediency grows every day 
more and more evident ’”’ of a translation of the Scriptures ‘‘ to better 
advantage than as they appear in the present English translation ”’. 
A hundred years were to elapse before this opinion was acted on by 
the hidebound Church. The spuriousness of the Trinitarian text in 
1 John v. 7 was proved to demonstration by Porson in 1790; but 
that, too, was to escape official repudiation for a century. All attempts 
to improve the criminal code, which during the stress of the reactionary 
period had become the most hatefully barbarous in the civilised world, 
were strenuously resisted by the whole strength of Church and 
aristocracy ; now become perhaps more powerful than at any period 
since the Reformation. And in the regency and reign of George IV. 
we find the nation touching as low a point in moral humiliation as it 
had reached after the death of Cromwell, rendering loyal homage to a 
personality whom to honor was to degrade even mediocrity. Now 
became apparent the full import of that ignoble cry of Burke: 
‘‘We fear God; we look up with awe to kings”. If by their Gods 
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ye shall know men, equally shall ye know them by their approved 
kings. 

Know them, that is, not as images of the monarch they revere, but 
as essentially affected in their characters by that reverence. In Sir 
Walter Scott, for instance, we have a man of sweet and chivalrous 
nature thoroughly dwarfed on the political and philosophical side by 
his worship of the past and his conventional royalism. In such an 
intellectual soil as that, no great or fruitful social principle could 
grow. It is in that period, the twenty-five years from Burke’s 
‘Reflections on the French Revolution” to Waterloo, that the stamp 
of commonplace was most deeply impressed on English thinking; 
there is an invincible flavor of stupidity in the respectable opinion 
of the time. It was then that the attitude towards life which we 
term Grundyism became most thoroughly established; and in the 
kind of senseless obloquy which followed the pure-natured and high- 
hoping Shelley we have what is virtually a new development in 
English literary history. Johnson, indeed, was in large part a 
Philistine, but it was in the generation after him that what we 
call Philistinism first seems to become the prevailing tone in educated 
society. As Emerson said later, ‘“‘ In the drawing rooms you expect 
them to laugh at the fanaticism of the vulgar; but they do not; they 
are the vulgar”. The Philistine note sounds persistently even through 
the poetry of Wordsworth and the philosophy of Coleridge, not to 
speak of the philosophising of De Quincey and the writing of 
Southey. The Lake Poets were men who had undergone that pro- 
found intellectual misfortune of first cherishing a Utopian theory of 
life and then relapsing into one that was entirely unprogressive. 
Hence a something worse than deadness and obstructiveness, a 
positively backward tendency in their political influence. If we 
compare the moral aroma, so to speak, of the great French writers of 
the time before the Revolution, as Voltaire and Diderot, with that of 
these Englishmen of the next generation, we feel that though the 
latter are in some ways more moral and conscientious, yet in their 
social capacity they are less so, lacking that ennobling hatred of 
injustice, and enthusiasm of humanity, which made their predecessors 
such potent forces for freedom. One says of these reactionists as 
of the orthodox thinkers of the middle of the previous century, that 
they represent a lowering of the moral pitch, a substituting of pre- 
judice and sophistry for the instincts of justice and truth. In reading 
the talk of Coleridge on the public life of his time, one acquires a 
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distrust of his whole habit of thought, feeling that there is no 
injustice he might not find justifications for, no anomaly he would 
not defend, no prejudice he would not glose over with an air of 
philosophy. And Wordsworth was among the stiffest opponents of 
Catholic Emancipation. 

Not so was it with the men who worked the downfall of outworn 
theories and time-honored tyrannies at the end of the age before. 
Separated, as they should be, from those who later became responsi- 
ble for the miscarriage of the Revolution—for its transformation from 
a work of peaceful reconstruction into one of bloody destruction—they 
stand out for us to-day as great and loyal servants of the human race, 
who hated darkness and cruelty with the hatred that men had before 
given to mere heresy and to merely alien peoples ; who trampled the 
worst instincts of mankind under foot, and consumed themselves in 
the struggle to give light and help to all. Voltaire’s passionate 
impeachment of injustice and persecution, Diderot’s undying zeal for 
light and knowledge—these are memories that will be green for 
Europe when the narrow orthodoxies of later times are become as 
dust and ashes under the feet of instructed men. And it will not be 
counted to the honor of those who came after such, that out of terror 
at the historic sequel of a period of truth-seeking they became hostile 
to truth, and that for fear lest freedom should go too far they ranged 
themselves on the side of bondage. 

Of course the one explanation of reaction against the Revolution 
will not cover the whole of English history, even for the next two 
generations. To attempt to dispose of a whole period in one formula, 
to go about to open all the locks with one key, is to lapse from science 
into shibboleth. Even in stating what the effects of the reaction were, 
we are uttering the names of new representative men and pointing to 
new tendencies. Mr. Green, indeed, has laid it down that from the 
death of Perceval in 1812 ‘‘the development of English life, which 
had been roughly arrested in 1792 by the reaction against the French 
Revolution, began again to take its natural course”. It will be 
obvious to everyone on reflexion, I think, that this very sharp division 
line—“‘from that moment” are Mr. Green’s words—is unphiloso- 
phical and untenable; but it is indeed true that about that time there 
began to assert themselves certain new and important factors in 
English life. ‘‘It is from the fatal years between the Peace of 
Amiens and Waterloo,”’ says Mr. Green, “‘ that we must date that war 
of classes, that social severance between rich and poor, between 
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employers and employed, which still forms the great difficulty of 
English politics”. Again the dating is unphilosophically hard and 
fast, but the facts pointed to are real enough. Instead, however, of 
following the history of the new industrial problem, I wish you now 
to consider the fact that that great commercial expansion with which 
the problem was bound up had the effect, among other things, of 
preserving in one direction the old reactionary bias. 

To see how this came about, we have to consider on what lines 
it was that the line of development of which Mr. Green speaks was 
resumed after Waterloo. No resumption, of course, could have taken 
place were it not that all through the Revolution period a small 
number of energetic minds continued to think and study in disregard 
of the reigning conventions. Such a band of forward-looking thinkers 
we see emerging to new effort in the group round Bentham—practi- 
cally the only circle of capable thinkers in the England of their time. 
Again we see that rationalism in religion is a condition of fresh 
progress; but what is most remarkable in regard to this particular 
group is that its religious rationalism is always kept in the back- 
ground. Godwin, you may remember, was a publisher, and dealt 
in and even wrote moral tales for the young which were suited for 
orthodox households; and while a rationalist himself he brought up 
his daughter Mary in orthodox principles, in order that she should 
have the less difficulty in earning her living as a governess: a hardly 
blameworthy course from the point of view of parental foresight, but 
one which, as it happened, prepared unhappiness for the girl in her 
married life with Shelley. She did not share her husband’s philoso- 
phy, and suffered in consequence. That, however, is not so significant 
a case as those of the Benthamite group. James and John Mill, 
Grote, Ricardo, and the others of that school, were one and all 
unbelievers in the ordinary sense of the term; but while they never 
dissembled, never professed a faith they had not, their unbelief was 
systematically kept in the background; and this, in the case of men 
80 conscientious, could only mean that they knew an avowal of their 
beliefs would undo all their influence in political and social affairs. 
Ricardo took rank as a leading thinker in economics, without his 
religious beliefs being whispered of. During John Mill’s life, indeed, 
there was a certain suspicion among educated people as to Ais un- 
belief ; but one finds his authority cited on points of philosophy by 
bigots who would have scouted the name of a known sceptic; and 
though Professor Bain tells us that he once privately avowed a purpose 
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of ultimately using all his acquired influence to discredit the current 
orthodoxy, the purpose was only partially fulfilled by his posthumously 
published essays on religion. Now, all this seems to me to be 
traceable to the special reinforcement of orthodoxy which took place 
at the Revolution. That had taken place, we must remember, not 
only in England but in France. M. de Tocqueville, in his work 
DT Ancien Régime, remarks with satisfaction that rationalist theories 
in England after the Revolution were thrown out by the effort of 


society itself, without the help of government. 

‘* But,” he goes on, ‘‘ why look for illustrations elsewhere than in France ? 
What Frenchman to-day”’—that was at the beginning of the Second 
Empire—‘“‘ would think of writing the works of Diderot and Helvétius? 
Who wants to read them? I might almost ask, who knows their titles ? 
The limited experience which we have acquired during sixty years in public 
life has sufficed to disgust us with this dangerous literature. See how the 
respect for religion has gradually resumed its empire in the different classes 
of the nation, as each of them has acquired that experience in the hard 
school of revolution. The old noblesse, which was the most irreligious class 
before ’89, became the most devout after ’93 .... When the bourgeoisie 
felt themselves struck in their triumph, they were seen in their turn to come 
back to their beliefs. Little by little the respect for religion penetrated 
wherever men had something to lose by popular disorder, and incredulity 
disappeared, or at least hid itself, as the fear of revolutions rose.” 


Here, you will see, there is no pretence that scepticism had been 
overthrown by sound philosophy: the statement is that men took to 
religion because they thought it was politically safer; though of 
course we know that when orthodoxy was in the ascendant in France 
there were many sincere believers, typified in Guizot and Ozanam, 
who were indeed too devout to reason honestly against unfaith. If 
any comment or judgment on De Tocqueville’s position be needed, it 
is furnished in the most crushing conceivable form by that very 
Second Empire which began as he was writing. The reconverted 
France, in which men rejected rationalism because it was apparently 
not safe, underwent revolution after revolution, and at length suc- 
cumbed to the shameful dominion of the Second Empire. So much 
could opportunist religion do for a great people. Under the Empire, 
as we know, De Tocqueville’s account of things was speedily enough 
turned to confusion ; so that Republican France to-day is once more in 
the front rank of fearless truth-seeking thought, and lending light to 
usin England. But fifty years ago, as De Tocqueville says, the two 
countries were equally disposed to tabu all free inquiry into religious 
questions, England even more than France. 

Men like the Mills, Ricardo, and Grote, could and did, as we know, 
influence public opinion in secular affairs, though they were always 
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in a political minority; and it is obvious that the passing of the first 
great Reform Bill and the abolition of the Corn Laws were effected 
by a vigorous outbreak of living criticism and moral energy. Indeed, 
in studying the current records of that reform period we seem to 
detect a fuller attainment of the scientific attitude in social matters 
than has been reached since. One reads of courses of lectures on 
economics attended by a thousand workmen in a small town; and 
indeed the fact of the wide and quick sale of Harriet Martineau’s 
political economy tales among the working people about fifty years 
ago is a sufficiently decisive proof of a peculiar intellectual awakening 
among them. It is doubtful whether any similar literary experiment 
could succeed in the same way, or on the same scale, to-day: the 
same audience probably would not be found. And the reason for 
this is simply that the success of the Free Trade movement, bringing 
about as it did a vast industrial expansion which has only in the last 
ten years or so begun seriously to slacken, has produced a new set of 
conditions in England by producing, so to speak, a new population. 
It is no loose paradox, but the simple fact, to say that a generation 
of great commercial prosperity lowered the average of industrial 
culture; and that save for the operation of the Education Act the 
lowering would to-day have been very serious indeed. Industrial 
expansion, in the absence of special educative machinery, necessarily 
means the facile multiplication of population, with a tendency to 
lower standards of culture. This is a simple question of material and 
biological fact. If workers are enabled to live comparatively easily, 
and are not at the same time helped to better intellectual training, 
they marry more readily, rear offspring which in the terms of the 
case find work easily and also marry readily; and so a low culture 
standard is fostered. The Education Act did not come before it was 
seriously wanted. But that is not all. The industrial expansion not 
only multiplied the proletariat: it multiplied the middle class. And 
whereas the middle class, at the critical period, had been driven like 
the working class to face the social question, and come to intelligent 
conclusions, the sequel of prosperity relaxed that pressure for both 
classes alike, and the middle class in the prosperous period became— 
what Mr. Arnold has so often called it—materialised, or Philistine, or 
whatever other epithet is oftenest registered in that critic’s harmo- 
nious pages. 

Observe, neither class had ever been rationalised since the Revolu- 
tion in the matter of religion ; and the spell of good fortune weakened 
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even the stimulus to scientific thinking in the matter of social policy. 
Doubly, then, must it have weakened the spirit of truth-seeking in 
the direction of religion, in so far as that regarded the prosperous 
middle classes themselves. And despite the constant allusions on 
both sides to the spread of enlightenment and unbelief, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the relative numerical strength of rationalism 
and dogmatic faith is not greatly different to-day from what it was a 
hundred and fifty years ago; and that what difference there is is in 
favor of nominal orthodoxy, though probably not in favor of strong 
belief. This is, remember, as regards numbers. I do not for a 
moment admit that the proportion of intelligence lies in the same 
way. The Church to-day has no Swift to assail with masterly irony 
the Collinses of the times: and the side of reason has a host of far 
more powerful champions than Collins. But as regards mere num- 
bers and conventional opinion, the facts are as I say: and as to this 
anyone can satisfy himself by comparing the recorded sale of the 
Deistic literature of last century, among the then so small population 
of England, with that of the rationalist literature of to-day, whether 
popular or of the more philosophic and scholarly order. It is not that 
there are now fewer or less instructed rationalists—the facts are the 
other way—but that there is a larger mass of complacent and conven- 
tional orthodoxy, substantially unaffected by the popularised science 
of the time, and combining a doubtful acceptance of Darwin on 
creation and Tyndall on miracles with a confused reverence for 
Scriptural mysteries and an incoherent hope of immortality. This, I 
repeat, is in part the result of the commercial expansion which 
multiplied an unstudious and unphilosophic class that was yet wealthy 
and prone to give liberal support to its religious views; thus 
perpetuating that bias to respectable and safe orthodoxy which set in 
with so much force at the Revolution. 

This, I know, is not a common view ; but let any doubting inquirer 
carefully compare the public literary tone of to-day in religious 
matters with that of what we call the Deistic period of last century, 
and he will see that the prevailing notion of our all-round advance- 
ment is a mistake. Who would have thought, at least what Deist 
would have thought, in that time, that when a hundred and twenty 
years later a Bishop made a careful arithmetical analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch, he would not only be desperately assailed within the Church, 
but reproached by a professed rationalist for not writing his book in 
Latin, so that it should only be read by the clergy? We hear it 
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constantly said around us that every educated man is emancipated from 
traditional dogma; and yet there is not a single popular middle-class 
newspaper that will venture to put such a proposition before the 
public. The sale of Mr. Spencer’s philosophic works is at this moment 
far below that of many rationalist books of a hundred and fifty years 
ago. A book professing to reconcile science and religion by a new 
method, though it ranks in philosophic and logical power lower than 
anything of the kind in the century, yet wins, by color and vivacity of 
style, not only thousands of readers, but critical applause from what 
pass for competent tribunals; and at this moment there is an abundant 
market among the upper and middle classes for works which profes- 
sing toset forth the results of scholarship on Christian history, are 
pronounced by conscientious men even within the field of orthodox 
scholarship to be as worthless and retrogressive as they are pretentious 
and popular. Paley’s book of Evidences, written for the controversial 
needs of last century, is still a text-book in the universities. 

In the face of these things, I for one make an earnest protest 
against the tone taken by some rationalists as to the inexpediency of 
carrying on the work of rationalist propaganda. We are told that the 
work has been done; that all competent minds are satisfied ; that all 
that is now to be done is to leave superstitious orthodoxy to die a natural 
death; as if any organised superstition ever did die without being 
persistently assailed. It seems to be assumed that when we and our 
circle have learned the truth, those who seek to spread it further are 
to be discountenanced. Of whom then does the nation consist, that 
the enlightenment of the select few is to be held as constituting the 
triumph of light and the dispersal of darkness? It is the delusion of 
our Deist ancestors over again. The truth is held to be safe because 
the minority have seen it; and the victory is counted won before half 
the nation has realised that there is a contest. The truth safe, with 
half the proletariat fluctuating between murderous toil and still 
deadlier idleness, so little sure of actual existence that it can hardly 
give a thought to higher things! The truth safe, with millions living 
in a wretchedness never long surpassed in any great State since 
civilisation began ; with a strenuous fanaticism at work with heart 
and soul to propagate the faith in its most primitive form, and num- 
bering its illiterate converts by the hundred thousand! The truth 
safe, with the bribe of a vast revenue devoted yearly to the buttressing 
of the same faith in a modified form among a largely idle and insincere 
upper class and a middle class in large part too preoccupied to 
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lend more than half an ear to any message that calls for mental 
exertion ? 

If I use strong words it is because the illusion of success is 
habitually worded in the strongest form; and because some rational- 
ists are habitually given to reasoning as if we had in this country 
attained an average culture which sufficed to bring unreason into 
disrepute. And if this calls for protest, still more does that other 
attitude of mind which prescribes a safe neutrality, and leaves an 
admittedly false faith unchallenged, nay encourages it, on the specious 
plea that a false faith is necessary for the ignorant. It cannot be too 
often urged that one of the main causes of the moral collapse of 
those ancient civilisations whose history we know, was that the 
comparatively enlightened few deliberately acted on the principle 
that the ignorant many were to be fept ignorant and deluded. If 
that was a ruinous principle for Egypt and for Rome, can it work 
welfare for us to-day? Never believe it! If this or any other people 
is to attain a genuine well-being, alike in moral and in material 
things, it must be because it attains something like a unity of moral 
consciousness, in which the deliberate countenancing of deceit and 
delusion is no more tolerated than deliberate theft or injustice. No 
man is on safe moral ground who flatters himself that he is deceiving 
his fellows for their good. But the temper which does this has never 
been extinct; is not now extinct; is at this moment common. Last 
century we find Conyers Middleton, the Churchman who first applied 
the true historical method to the investigation of miraculous Church 
history, declaring his opinion that the populace must have “some 
traditional religion or other”; just as a champion of conventional 
religion in Parliament some years ago insisted on belief in ‘‘ some 
divinity or other”. A generation later we have a plainer note, in the 
story recorded by Brougham of the Duke of Queensberry’s attitude 
towards Thomas Paine; ‘‘ Paine’s opinions are true ”, said that noble- 
man, ‘‘and that is the reason I want to see them put down by the 
law’’. And at this moment there are hundreds of clergymen in the 
Church of England of whom it may fairly be doubted whether they 
believe one of the theological doctrines they preach. Surely this is 
not a state of things promising well for our moral progress in the 
near future. If this be not an evil I cannot see how there can be any 
sure standard of moral evil at all. 

That such conditions contain any special security for even intel- 
lectual progress I cannot believe. Why, so late as the fourth century, 
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long after the pagan world had tried in turn all the theological 
systems of its different sections, accomplished philosophers were 
found to defend expressly, on metaphysical and other grounds, the 
most obscene of the old worships; and a mythology which was 
discredited in one century was rehabilitated in the next; so subtle 
and so Protean are the forces of reaction in human affairs. I do not 
say that in this country we need conceivably fear a return to the 
worst forms of intolerance; though such a relapse from tolerance 
to persecution did in some sort take place last century. In the 
latter half of it we read of Methodists flogged through town streets 
for preaching ; of bands of them specially seized for impressment in 
the navy on account of their religious policy 





a wickedness indeed 
nut more atrocious than the general operation of that infamous 
system. We read of dissenters deliberately and systematically elected 
to offices they could not legally fill, in order that they might be 
then fined for non-acceptance; of men and women imprisoned for 
years on end under the merely ecclesiastical sentence of excom- 
munication—all this more than a century after England had risen 
against the iniquities of the Star Chamber. I do not say we run 
any visible risk of a return to anything even analogous to these 
infamies, though there still exist unjust laws which inflict monstrous 
disabilities on disbelief. Risks of future persecution are indeed not 
those with which courageous and conscientious people will much 
concern themselves. But I do urge upon you that, in view of all 
past history, the immediate future of these islands is no such as- 
sured and inevitable triumph of enlightened opinion as some are 
wont to declare; and that if our era is to have a happier path than 
those of the past, it must be because its children earnestly determine 
that it shall be so. 

And it is not a question of merely publishing abstract and con- 
crete truth; any more than it is one of merely promoting physical 
well-being. Assuredly the spirits of truth and of goodness are 
never to be sundered without tears. Earnest men and women are 
learning in these days to see that a nation’s life is an organic whole, 
in which disease or hardship in any part must needs affect the 
welfare of all; that men may intellectually perish in physical plenty 
for lack of knowledge; and that gained knowledge may fall from 
their hands because it is kept as the heritage of a well-placed few, 
leaving in outer darkness that fatal multitude whose fate is ultimately 
that of the nation of whose numbers they form the bulk. Leave the 
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populace benighted and it will in the long run drag the upper orders 
down ; and if in England our outlook to-day is substantially hopeful, 
not the least of the causes is that throughout this century, while in 
middle- and upper-class society the religious problems of last century 
were nervously or stolidly ignored, there has been kept up among the 
workers, under a thousand discouragements, a stream of rationalist 
tendency, dating from the man who popularised alike scepticism and 
democratism at the Revolution epoch, and who was an incalculable 
force in the establishment of the American Republic—a service for 
which he has had no thanks from his Christian countrymen, but for 
which he would have been made a national hero if only he had been 
decorously orthodox in speech. 

But, again I say, there is no true success short of a unity of moral 
consciousness among those who hope for a better future. And I call 
it nothing short of a calamity when men and women who see the 
terrible need for reconstructing social life in the interests of humanity 
and justice, speak as if the search for truth were a vain matter, and 
as if the zeal for spreading it deserved no respect. If such will not 
learn that each one of man’s forward instincts is as sacred as the 
others, they will none the less find that it is as indestructible; and 
till they learn both lessons they are but frustrating their own 
endeavors. 

The hope of union and reconciliation, one feels, lies in the fact 
that each true enthusiast desires to make the scope of his gospel as 
wide as humanity itself, turning his back on the sinister doctrine 
which would for ever exclude the bulk of mankind from the fairest 
share of their race’s heritage. As it is in the physical human world, 
so it is in the intellectual and the moral. After many ages men have 
learned that misery and squalor cannot subsist without menace to the 
fortunate in the midst of their luxury; that the crowded lairs of the 
wretched breed disease for the patrician and whelm him in the 
common death. So too they slowly begin to see that a broad sur- 
rounding sea of ignorance is a perpetual menace to culture, and that 
a nation’s mental standard is from age to age unalterably determined 
by that of its populace, rising with that, and sinking with it. There 
then lie the teachings of self-interest, which he who runs may read. 
But let us hope that, instead of needing long to dwell on these, we 
are entering on a time when the mere knowledge of outside darkness 
and destitution shall be sting and stimulus enough to the general 
moral sense; when men and women shall count it their own most 
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intolerable burden that others should be weary and heavy laden and 
have not where to lay their heads, and that ignorance and delusion 
should reign where the light of knowledge might have been made so 
to burn that all life should be transfigured in it. 








Ghe Cake Ring; 
A RUSSIAN FAIRY TALE, 
By N. P. Vaaner. 
Translated from the Russian by N. Tehaykowsky. 


————____ 


Ir was very long ago, but may happen to-day or to-morrow ; in short, 
any time when it so falls out. 

The Cake King was giving a large and brilliant feast. Of course 
you know who the Cake King was? He was the king of all sweets, 
and the first cake of all cakes. 

So he was sitting upon his throne, with a crown of pure tinsel on 
his head, dressed in a glazed mantle with almond tassels, and a pair of 
fashionable chocolate shoes. And what should his throne be, but a 
great, high cake, so thickly covered with glistening sugar-candy that 
it was quite impossible to see from outside what the inside was like; 
but this only made it look still sweeter and nicer than it really was. 

Around the throne stood guards of honor in gilded uniforms, with 
tinfoil swords and chocolate staves in their hands. They were all the 
best confectionery soldiers made with sugar and spice. 

A little further off sat a semi-circle of courtiers of all ranks— 
not real courtiers, of course, but sugar ones. 

Still further away, behind the courtiers, was a crowd of cavaliers 
and dames; and all these cavaliers could look only one way, for their 
heads were fixed so. But the dames were perfectly lovely, whipped- 
cream syllabubs ; light, airy, and empty inside. Each one claimed to 
be the sweetest in the world, and thought as she glanced at each 
cavalier: ‘‘That is he!” The cavaliers, meanwhile, were melting 
with delight, for they were of purest sugar candy. 

The air of the saloon was heavy with the odor of orange and 
rose petal preserves. Beautiful gilded boxes, full of the nicest sweets, 
were scattered about in every direction ; while fountains of lemonade 
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and orshade bubbled in every corner, each murmuring in softest 
accents: ‘‘See how careful I am; I have not spattered a single 
person!” 

Small nuts, common sweets, sweet pods, plain biscuits and cakes 
were peeping through all the windows into the room from the yard 
and the street. They were just of that sort which poor children gen- 
erally buy and eat once a year, on Christmas Day, contented to 
believe that there are no better sweets and cakes in the world. Of 
course that is a mistake, for each one of us for the sake of the rest 
should continually aspire to something better than he has. And if we 
did that, everything would go right. 

Confectioners in white caps and aprons, with copper saucepans 
in their hands, were placed round the room to keep order. They 
looked very grave, and intensely devoted to art, for it was their 
purpose to soften the sorrows of life by their productions. 

In addition to all these, there was a great number of children, 
big and little, wise and foolish, good and naughty. They looked 
at the Cake King and his guards and courtiers, knights and dames, 
sweets and jams, and were absorbed in such thoughts as: ‘Oh, if we 
could have those boxes of sweets!” or, ‘‘ Oh, if we only were allowed 
to taste just one of those cakes!” And they all smacked their lips, 
which was quite out of place, for as yet they had had nothing. 

‘Now ”’, said the Cake King at last, ‘‘ bring the prizes! To-day 
as is meet and right, we reward all good and diligent children because 
encouragement is always needful!” 

No sooner were these words spoken, than the first courtier sprang 
to his feet and repeated the same order to the second courtier, and the 
second repeated it to the third, and the third to the fourth, and so on 
until the last was reached and he communicated it in just the same 
way to the first cavalier, who repeated it to the second, and the 
second to the third, the third to the fourth, and so on again, until it 
came down to the last of the cavaliers, who gave it in a slightly 
altered form, as of course form is of no importance, to the Chief 
Master of the Ceremonies, and he handed it on to the Undermaster 
of the Ceremonies, then it came to the Head House Stewart and 
from him to the Under House Stewart, and from him again to 
the Head Lackeys, then to the Chamber Lackeys and finally to 
the Common Lackeys. Though all this took rather too much time, 
and was very dull, the King’s order did at last safely reach its 
destination and, as was right and proper, was punctually executed. 
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Then an enormous cake on an enormous silver salver was brought 
in. Oh, what a cake it was! Surely there is no other cake like it in 
all the world, and no one ever ate such a cake even in a dream. 
Goodly and light, brown and crusty, full of jam, plums, currants, 
almonds and candied peel—in a word of everything nice you can 
imagine. There was something to suit every taste, even such as 
never existed. But when the cake was cut the best and the most 
delicious jam began to flow from inside and all the children smacked 
their lips. .... But ah, better not to tell about it! 

Then the King called out every good and diligent boy and 
girl and gave to each a big piece of the cake. After all it did 
not prove to be half so nice as it had seemed at first; but to 
make amends, each piece was handsomely inscribed with the words in 
gold letters: ‘‘For good behavior and diligence”’, which of course 
was of far more importance than the taste, for every one likes what 
glitters. 

When all the good children had been thus rewarded and the lazy 
and stupid had swallowed their own tears instead of the cake, the 
Cake King rose to his feet again and said: ‘“‘ Now I must mention the 
prize for a really good deed to be done before the next holiday, 
for there must be competition even in good deeds. I promise the 
biggest and the nicest cake to the one who will do a really good deed. 
Go and enjoy yourselves!” 

Then all got up and went away, but the good children and the lazy 
ones went out separately, thinking how to do a really good deed. 
But when they got home nearly all began to play at ball, ninepins 
and even spillikins, forgetting all about the cakes, to say nothing of 
good deeds. Three boys only did not forget by next morning what 
had happened the night before. And it was very good of them, for it 
might have happened that no one would have remembered. 

The first boy’s name was Loop. Every day, when he behaved 
well, his father used to give him two silver pieces. But as he 
behaved well every day, at the end of each week he had so many 
silver pieces that it was rather difficult to count them. Anyhow 
there were quite enough for him to be able to buy on Sunday 
plenty of the very nicest cakes. And yet little Loop knew not only 
how to count his silver pieces, but also how to calculate upon laying 
them out to advantage. 

He went directly to the confectioner’s shop and asked: ‘‘ What 
is the price of the biggest and nicest cake?’? The answer was that it 
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would cost a very great deal, more than all his silver pieces saved up 
for two whole months. 

‘“‘ Well then ”, said Loop, ‘‘I shall certainly make a profit”. And 
three days after he went toa big house ina very poor part of the 
city. There in the basement, almost underground, in a small dark 
room lived a poor shoemaker with his wife and six little children. 
The shoemaker himself was very old and nearly blind, his wife grum- 
bled all day along, while the little children were crying and screaming 
with cold and hunger, each in a different key. It was one of those 
wretched families who live like moles underneath the ground in all 
large cities. 

Little Loop made a present of one of his silver pieces to each of 
those mole children, saying: ‘‘ Now, here is a piece for each of you, 
buy some sweets with it, or still better, get something useful for 
yourselves, because, you know, sweets are nothing but rubbishy 
dainties.” 

“God bless thee, little gentleman, for thy good deed”, answered 
the poor little mole children. 

‘Well’, thought Loop, ‘‘they can enjoy themselves and I have 
done a really good deed, for I calculated it very cleverly, which was 
just the right thing to do!” 

Now this is exactly the point, had he really done a good deed or 
not? It is not so easy to answer this question, yet it is not so very 
difficult either. Inside every man, little or big, there lives a pretty 
little maiden robed in white, but those white robes of hers are not 
always perfectly clean. Whenever one does something kind and 
good, this little maiden begins to dance for joy and gladness and to 
sing softly an exquisite melody. Do you hear how free and blithe 
the heart-beats fall? Ah, you say, it is because the little maiden 
within is rejoicing. But if one does something wrong, she begins to 
cry bitterly. And how can she do otherwise, if after every unkind deed 
her white robe is smirched with a black spot, as of dirt? No one likes 
wearing a dirty dress. And happy is he, whose little white maiden 
can wash out those spots with her own tears. But there are some 
people in whom the little maiden’s robes have long become all black, 
and she herself sleeps as in the eternal sleep of death. Oh, what 
miserable people they must be! Some call that little maiden con- 
science, but one does not get wiser by merely learning her name. 
One has to learn whence the spotless little maiden comes into the 
heart—that is the point. 
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No sooner had Loop done his good deed, than the little maiden 
within him began to cry, sobbing bitterly and saying: ‘‘ For profit, 
with a design! Anyone could do that!” But Loop called her a 
restless fool without understanding. Well, perhaps he was right. 





Another boy, who remembered about the really good deed, was 
called Keen. He was very poor and wore ragged clothes. Nothing 
amused him so much as sitting for hours on a curbstone with a lump 
of mud in his hand, waiting until a clean carriage with a gentleman 
and lady passed along the street. Then he used to throw the dirt 
at the clean people so cleverly that both lady and gentleman could 
hardly escape getting splashed all over. True, the policeman some- 
times ran after him for doing this, but he could scamper away so 
fast that even if the constable had been a dog he would have had a 
hard task to catch him. Keen called this amusement “ shying at 
red-legged partridges’’. Whenever he saw a coachman flogging his 
worn out jade, he used to say: ‘“‘Go on, my lad, flog her to your 
heart’s content, and perhaps she will fall in love with you and chuck 
you under the chin with her hoof. That ’ll be fine luck!” or when 
he watched a cook, killing a fowl and leaving it, covered with blood, 
to struggle in agony, he would think: ‘Such a death as this would 
serve you all right and the fowl too, for everything is bad and hateful 
in this world!” 

Sometimes he used to tie up a number of kittens by their tails and 
hang them upon a fence as if they were a bunch of radishes. In vain 
the poor kittens struggled and screamed and mewed, he would merely 
laugh at them saying: ‘It is a concert free of charge and a very 
jolly one too!” He missed no chance vf annoying and teasing 
people as much as he could and though they in return beat him 
unmercifully, it only made him more malicious than before, and he 
ground his teeth and snapped at them like a dog. 

In a word Keen was a very naughty boy indeed; skinny and 
yellow to look at, with grey eyes and unkempt hair sticking up on his 
head like bristles on an old brush. 

Yet this very bad boy took it into his head to doa really good deed! 
He thought: ‘“‘ What if I steal all the money from the shopkeeper, 
Triphon’s till. People say he has ever so much money and hides it 
somewhere in a dark corner? What if I set this money free from his 
box to wander all over the world? What if I give it to poor old 
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Vilass, or to the shoemaker Kiriushka, or to the blind old woman, 
Nenila? No, that would not do, perhaps they would spend it in 
drink and it would fall into the hands of the publican. Would it not 
be better to get John the cook’s large knife, with which he kills fowls, 
and to creep close to that wicked little lady, who lives opposite in a 
big house, and kill her with it? But then they would hang me for 
this and all these disgusting people would come and look on at me 
being hanged. Ugh, the filthy ravens!” 

Whilst he was thinking all this, Keen was wandering along a 
street. The cold wind blew in his face, and the rain drops turned to 
ice as they touched the ground. The pavements were covered with 
ice and the people slipped and fell as they passed by, for it was very 
slippery. But Keen laughed at them. His own bare feet were 
freezing to the ground, but he jumped and laughed scornfully. 

Suddenly old Vlass appeared at the corner with a pail of water in 
his hands. The poor man was very old, grey, toothless, deaf and bent 
nearly double. It was high time that he should rest somewhere upon 
a warm stove.' But unfortunately there are not warm corners 
prepared for all poor old folks. That’s why old Vlass was fetching 
water from the fountain in winter as he did in summer for the people 
at the big house. He was allowed to live in the yard of that house 
in a miserable hut and for this he had to fetch the water. 

Everybody knew old Vlass in the house, even the masters. They 
used to give him what was left from their dinner and what they could 
not eat themselves. They used to give him besides a farthing for 
each pail of water and sometimes, on holidays, even more than that, 
and thought they were very kind to him. 

Well, old Vlass was walking with his pail of water and thinking : 
‘How comfortable and warm I was, when I had my pretty grand- 
daughter Dasha and my brave grandson Vanja. Then I had a warm 
bright corner of my own. Dasha caressed and kissed me and Vanja 
made me a present of a good warm coat. All this I had once long 
ago, but..... ! Alas! Dasha has been dead this many a day, and 
Vanja became a soldier and was killed in the wars, and even the coat 
is quite worn out, a plague upon it! It has become good for nothing 
and does not keep me warm at all.” And old Vlass shivered with 
cold. 

He was walking very carefully and slowly, doing his best not to 





1 A large flat-topped brick stove in the middle of the room. 
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spill the water, when suddenly he slipped and fell down. This was 
only natural, for many strong young men and many horses were 
continually falling that day. The fall was a very bad one, old Vlass 
hurt his head and back, his hat flew off on one side, while the empty 
pail rolled away on the other, and all the water was spilt. Keen saw 
the old man fall, but he began to laugh heartily. 

‘‘Why, granddad, your shoes, it seems, have not been roughed. Is 
the pavements the place for sliding? Why, what are the icchills 
for? Ha, ha, ha!” 

Meanwhile old Vlass tried several times to get up, but it was quite 
useless. He slipped again and again, which only made Keen laugh 
at him more and more. 

“Eh, granddad!” yelled he. ‘ Didn’t I tell you, old fool, not to 
go after water; water makes one drunk. Now here are you lying 
drunk in the middle of the street. Aren’t you ashamed of yourself ? 
You will be taken to the Police Station.” 

At last, after many efforts to rise, old Vlass fell back quite 
exhausted. And no wonder. It was already a fourth pail he was 
fetching up to the fourth floor. Now he lay on the ground and began 
to cry like a child, mumbling with his toothless mouth. “I see 
mother earth herself could not bear me any longer, my poor legs are 
tired. Receive me, mother, sinful as I am, into the deep and restful 
grave!” 

Yet the passers by drew to one side, some saying: ‘Probably he 
is drunk, the old dotard!” while others simply went on without saying 
a word. The cold wind-driven rain fell upon the old man’s coat and 
froze the grey hair to his uncovered head. 

‘‘ Why, granddad!” shouted Keen, bending over him, “ surely 
you are not lying upon a stone! You will be frozen here, old cock!” 

“Help him up!” whispered Keen’s heart. 

‘‘Sha’n’t,” said he, setting his teeth. But all at once he remem- 
bered how some time ago old Vlass had sheltered him in his hut from 
two strong footmen, who had chased him, when he had broken a 
large vase with a stone. They wanted to beat him with a stout 
leather strap, but old Vlass hid him in his hut and told the men that 
there was no Keen in the yard. He kept him and fed him for two 
days. But on the third day Keen purposely broke Vlass’s old pot, 
the only dish he had, broke it simply for the pleasure of breaking 
and as memento of his visit to the old man. Keen remembered all 
this now, as he bent over the exhausted Vlass. 
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The old man lay breathing heavily, while the people passed by on 
the other side. 

‘See what dogs they are!” said Keen, ‘they think their hands 
will fall off if they lift up the old man! The filthy ravens!” and 
he bent again over Vlass, put his strong little arms round him and 
raised him as much as he was able. 

‘Lean hard on me, old Wrinkles!” he said, slipping and scramb- 
ling to retain his own foothold as he finally succeeded in setting the 
old man upon his feet. Then he picked up the cap and covered his 
bare head, seized the pail and supported Vlass to his hut. There he 
put him upon the old bed and ran with the pail to the fountain. 
The boy’s head was burning hot and his face was flushed. ‘‘It is the 
cold,” thought Keen. At the fountain he felt a very strong desire to 
overturn the pail of a fat old woman, named Domna, who was an 
awful gossip and brawler. But he did not do it; but filled up his 
pail as soon as he could and almost ran with it to the fourth floor, 
where it was to be taken, received a farthing and brought it back to 
Vlass. 

“There, take this, old Wrinkles,” said he; ‘“‘I have done your 
work, and brought you the farthing.” 

‘‘God bless thee, deary, God bless thee, my boy, for thy good 
deed !’’ mumbled the old man. 

But Keen did not listen to him; he went out into the street. His 
head was still burning, and he felt a kind of lump in his throat, as if 
a strong hand seized it and held it fast. Breathing hard, and walking 
with unsteady steps, he knew not what ailed him. Suddenly he felt 
the little maiden within start like a bird awakened from a long, long 
sleep. She started and cried and smiled through her tears, but so 
joyfully and benignantly that Keen could hardly control himself. He 
leaned against the lamp-post, pressed both his hands to his temples, 
and all at once began to sob passionately. And he wept thus almost 
for the first time in his life, for he had never cried since he was a 
very little Keen indeed. 

‘“ Weep,” said the lamp-post; ‘‘ thou canst weep, for thou hast 
done a good deed.” 

‘Weep, Keen,”’ said the sun, which just then peeped through the 
clouds; ‘‘ weep freely ; do not be ashamed. I will dry thy tears, for 
I will love thee and kiss thee, and thou wilt be kind.’ 

‘‘ Weep, Keen,” said the ice under his feet; ‘‘ weep, for thy tears 
will melt the ice in thy heart, and it will grow warm, thy poor heart!’’ 
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Meanwhile the little white-robed maiden was dancing and singing 
her soft song through her tears. 

“Do not dance,” said Keen, pressing his hand against his heart. 
“‘T don’t want to be proud of my good deed; I don’t want even to 
know—hearest thou ?—I don’t want even to know that I have done a 
good deed.” 

Nevertheless the little maiden went on dancing and singing. 

‘“See now, you Cake Kiny,” said Keen, lifting his head and 
clenching his small strong fist. ‘‘ Listen to me: it is not for you that 
I have done a good deed, nor for your nasty cake. I do not want it. 
I helped Vlass because he needed help, and because I myself felt a 
strong, a very strong desire to help him.” 

He drooped his head, and quietly went home. But now he was 
quite a different Keen from before; the sun looked at him so joyfully, 
the pavement glittered so cheerfully, and the people passing by 
glanced at him so kindly, as if they wished to say: ‘‘See, there goes 
kind little Keen, the good boy!”’ 

Perhaps, after all, it was quite true that he had done a really good 
deed. We shall see soon. Butdo not be in a hurry. We do not 
know yet what was done by the third boy. 


(To be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER VIII.—( Continued). 


Mr. Bratcsrorp, however, did not catch Magdalen. Her good 
looks, and her clear delivery of the doggerel verses allotted to her in 
the pantomime, gained the favor of the Nottingham playgoers. 
Their applause prevented her from growing weary of repeating 
her worthless part nightly for six weeks, and compensated her for 
the discomfort and humiliation of living among people whom she 
could not help regarding as her inferiors, and with whom she had 
to co-operate in entertaining vulgar people with vulgar pleasantries, 
fascinating them by a display of the comeliness, not only of her 
face, but of more of her person than she had been expected to shew 
at Keusington Palace Gardens. Her costume almost shocked her at 
first ; but she made up her mind to accept it without demur, partly 
because wearing such things was plainly part of an actress’s business, 
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and partly because she felt that any objection on her part would 
imply an immodest self-consciousness. Besides she had no moral 
conviction that it was wrong, whereas she had no doubt at all that 
petticoats were a nuisance. She could not bring herself to accept 
with equal frankness the soviety which the pantomime company 
offered to her. Miss Lafitte, the chief performer, was a favorite 
with the public on account of her vivacity, her skill in clog-dancing, 
and her command of slang, which she uttered in a piercing voice 
with a racy Whitechapel accent. She took a fancy to Magdalen, who 
at first recoiled. But Miss Lafitte (in real life Mrs. Cohen) was so 
accustomed to live down aversion, that she only regarded it as a sort 
of shyness—as indeed it was. She was vigorous, loud spoken, always 
full of animal spirits, aud too well appreciated by her audiences to be 
jealous. Magdalen, who had been made miserable at first by the 
special favor of permission to share the best dressing-room with 
her, soon found the advantage of having a good-natured and powerful 
coupanion. The drunken old woman who was attached to the theatre 
as dresser, needed to be kept efficient by sharp abuse and systematic 
bullying, neither of which Magdalen could have administered 
effectually. Miss Lafitte bullied her to perfection. Occasionally 
some of the actors would stroll into the dressing room, evidently 
without the least suspicion that Magdalen might prefer to put on her 
shoes, rouge herself, and dress her hair in private. Miss Lafitte, 
who had never objected to their presence on her own account, now 
bade them begone whenever they appeared, at which they seemed 
astonished, but having no intention of being intrusive, retired sub- 
missively. 

‘** You make yourself easy, deah,” she said to Magdalen. ‘ Awe- 
y-’ll take kee-yerr of you. Lor’ bless you, awe-y know wot you are. 
You’re a law’ydy. But you’ll get used to them. They dont mean 
no ’arm ” 

Magdalen, wondering what Jack would have said to Miss Lafitte’s 
vowels, disclaimed all pretension to be more of a lady than those with 
whom she worked; but Miss Lafitte, though she patted the young 
novice on the back, and soothingly assented, nevertheless continued to 
make a difference between her own behavior in Madge’s presence, 
and the coarse chaff and reckless flirtation in which she indulged 
freely elsewhere. On boxing night, when Madge was nerving herself 
to face the riotous audience, Miss Lafitte told her that she looked 
beautiful ; exhorted her cheerfully to keep up her pecker and never 
say die; and, ridiculing her fear of putting too much paint on her 
face, plastered her cheeks and blackened the margins of her eyes until 
she blushed through the mask of pigment. When the call came, 
she went with her to the wing; pushed her on to the scene at the 
right instant ; and praised her enthusiastically when she returned. 
Madge, who hardly knew what had passed on the stage, was grateful 
for these compliments, and tried to return them when Miss Lafitte 
came to the dressing room, flushed with the exertion of singing a 
topical song with seven encore verses, and dancing a breakdown 
between each. 

“Tm used to it,” said Miss Lafitte. ‘It’s my knowledge of 
music-hall business that makes me what I am. You wouldnt catch 
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me on the stage at all, only that my husband’s a bit of a swell in his 
own way—he’ll like you for that—and he thinks the theatre more 
respectable. It dont pay as well, I can tell you; but of course it’s 
surer and lasts longer.” 

‘Were you nervous at your first appearance?” said Madge. 

“Oh, wawnt I though! Just alittle few. I cried at havin’ to go 
on. I wasnt cold and plucky like you; but I got over it sooner. I 
know your sort: you will be nervous all your life. I dont care 
twopence for any audience now, nor ever did after my second night.” 

“IT may have looked cold and plucky,” said Madge, surprised. 
‘‘T never felt more miserable in my life before.” 

“Yes. Aint itawful? Did you hear Lefanu ?—stuck up little 
minx! Her song will be cut out to-morrow. She’s a reglar duffer, 
she is. She gives herself plenty of ars, and tells people that she 
was never used to associate with ws. I know who she is well enough : 
her father was an apothecary in Bayswater. She’s only fit to be a 
governess. Youre worth fifty of her, either on the boards or off.” 

Madge did not reply. She was conscious of having contemplated 
escape from Miss Lafitte by attaching herself to Miss Lefanu, who 
was a ladylike young woman. 

‘She looks like a print gown after five washings,” continued Miss 
Lafitte; ‘and she dout know how to speak. Now you speak lovely— 
almost as well as me, if youd spit it out a bit more. Who taught 
you?” 

When the pantomime had been played for a fortnight, Madge 
found herself contemptuously indifferent to Miss Lefanu, and fond of 
Miss Lafitte. When the latter invited her to a supper at her house, 
she could not refuse, though she accepted with misgiving. It proved 
a jovial entertainment—almost an orgie. Some of the women drank 
much champagne; spoke at the top of their voices; and screamed 
when they laughed. The men paid court to them with facetious 
compliments, and retorted their raillery with broad sarcasms. Madge 
got on best with the younger and less competent actors, who were 
mostly unpropertied gentlemen with a feeble amateur bent for singing 
and acting, who had contrived to get on the stage, not because they 
were fit fur it, but because society had not fitted them for anything 
else. They talked theatrical shop and green room scandal in addition 
to the usual topics of young gentlemen at dances; and they shielded 
Magdalen efficiently from the freer spirits. Sometimes an unusually 
coarse sally would reach her ears, and bring upon her a sense of 
disgust and humiliation ; but, though she resolved to attend no more 
suppers, she was able next day to assure her hostess with perfect 
sincerity that she was none the worse for her evening’s experience, and 
that she had never enjoyed herself as much at any Kensington supper 
party. Miss Lafitte thereupon embraced her, and told her that she 
had been the belle of the ball, and that Laddie (a Gentile abbreviation 
of Lazarus, her husband’s name) had recognized her as a real lady, 
and was greatly pleased with her. ‘Then she asked her whether she 
did not think Laddie a handsome man. Madge, to gratify her, replied 
that she had been struck by his dark hair and eyes, and that his 
manners were elegant. ‘‘There is one thing,” she added, ‘that 
puzzles me a little. I always call you Miss Latitte here; but should 
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I not call you by your real name at your house? I dont know the 
etiquette, you see.” 


‘* Call me Sal,” said Mrs. Cohen, kissing her. 


When the pantomime was over, and the company dispersed, the 
only member of it whose departure she felt as a loss was Miss Lafitte ; 
and she never afterwards fell into the mistake of confounding 
incorrigible rowdyism and a Whitechapel accent with true unfitness 
for society. By her advice, Madge accepted an engagement as one of 
the stock company of the Nottingham theatre at the salary—liberal for 
a novice—of two pounds per week. For this she did some hard work. 
Every night she had to act in a farce, and in a comedy which had 
become famous in London. In it, as in the pantomime, she had to 
play the same part nightly for two weeks. Then came three weeks 
of Shakspere and the legitimate drama, in which she and the rest of 
the company had to support an eminent tragedian, a violent and 
exacting man, who expected them to be perfect in long parts at a day’s 
notice. When they disappointed him, as was usually the case, he kept 
them rehearsing from the forenoon to the hour of performance with 
hardly sufficient interval to allow of their dining. The stage manager, 
the musicians, the scene-painters and carpenters even, muttered sulkily 
that it was impossible to please him. He did not require the actors to 
enter into the spirit of their lines—it was supposed that he was jealous 
of their attempts at acting, which were certainly not always helpful— 
but he was inflexible in his determination to have them letter-perfect 
and punctual in the movements and positions he dictated to them. 
His displeasure was vented either in sarcasms or oaths ; and often 
Madge, though nerved by intense indignation, could hardly refrain 
from weeping like many other members of the company, both male 
and female, from fatigue and mortification. She worked hard at her 
parts, which were fortunately not long ones, in order to escape the 
humiliation of being rebuked by him. Yet once or twice he excited 
her fear and hatred to such a degree that she was on the point of 
leaving the theatre, and abandoning her profession. It was far 
worse than what Jack had made her endure; for her submission to 
him had been voluntary; whilst with the tragedian she could not 
help herself, being paid to assist him, and ignorant of how to do it 
properly. 

Towards the end of the second week her business became easier 
by repetition. She appeared as the player queen in Hamlet, the 
lady-in-waiting in Macbeth, and the widow of King Edward IV., and 
began to feel for the first time a certain respect for the silently 
listening, earnest audiences that crowded the house. It was the first 
dim stirring in her of a sense that her relation as an actress to the 
people was above all her other relations. If the tragedian had felt 
this as between the audience and the company of which he was but a 
part, he might have inspired them to work all together with a will to 
realize the plays to the people. But he was a “star”, recognizing no 
part aud no influence but his own. She and her colleagues were 
dwarfed and put out of countenance; their scenes were cut short and 
hurried through; and the expert swordsman who, as Richmond and 
Macduff, slew the star thrice a week in mortal combat, was the 
only person who shared with him the compliment of a call before the 
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curtain. Naturally, they all hated Shakspere; and the audiences 
distinctly preferring the tragedian to the poet, never protested against 
his palming off on them versions by Cibber or Garrick as genuine 
Shaksperean plays. 

On the second Saturday, when Madge was congratulating herself 
on having only six days more of the national Bard to endure, the 
principal actress sprained her ancle; and the arrangements for the 
ensuing week were thrown into confusion. The manager came to 
Madge’s lodging on Sunday morning, and told her that she must be 
prepared to play Ophelia, Lady Ann, and Marion Delorme (in Lytton’s 
** Richelieu ”’) in the course of the following week. It was, he added, 
a splendid chance for her. Madge was distracted. She said again 
and again that it was impossible, and at last ventured to remind the 
manager that she was nut engaged for leading parts. He disposed of 
this objection by promising her an extra ten shillings for the week, 
and urged upon her that she would look lovely as Ophelia; that the 
tragedian had made a poiut of giving the parts to her because he 
liked her elocution; that his tierceness was only a little way of his 
which meant nothing; that he had already consented to substitute 
‘“* Hamlet ” and ‘ Richelieu” for ‘“ Much Ado” and “ Othello” because 
he was too considerate to ask her to play Beatrice and Desdemona ; 
and, finally, that he would be enraged if she made any objection. 
She should, said the manager, shew herself as willing as old Mrs. 
Walker, who had undertaken to play Lady Macbeth without a 
moment’s hesitation. Madge, ashamed to shrink from an emergency, 
and yet afraid of failing to please the tyrant at rehearsal, resisted the 
manager's importunity until she felt hysterical. Then, in desperation, 
she consented, stipulating only that she should be released from play- 
ing in the farces. She spent that Sunday learning the part of 
Ophelia, and was able to master it and to persuade herself that the 
other two parts would not take long to learn, before she went to bed, 
dazed by study and wretched from dread of the morrow. ‘‘ Hamlet” 
had been played twice already; and only the part of Ophelia and 
that of the player queen needed to be rehearsed anew. On Monday 
morning the tragedian was thoughtful and dignified, but hard to 
please. He kept Madge at his scene with Ophelia for more than an 
hour. She had intended to try and fancy that she was really Ophelia, 
and he really Hamlet; but when the time came to practice this primi- 
tive theory of acting, she did not dare to forget herself for a moment. 
She had to count her steps, and repeat her entrance four times before 
she succeeded in placing herself at the right moment in the exact 
spot towards which the tragedian looked when exclaiming ‘ Soft you 
now! ‘The fair Ophelia.” For a loug time she could not offer him 
the packet of letters in a satisfactory manner; and by the time this 
difficulty was mastered, she was so bewildered that when he said “I 
loved you not”’, she, instead of replying ‘“ I was the more deceived”, 
said ‘Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so”, whereupon he 
started ; looked at her for a moment, muttering imprecations between 
his teeth; and abruptly walked off the stage, leaving her there alone, 
wondering. Suddenly she bethought herself of what she had done; 
and her cheeks beyan tu tingle. She was relieved by the retura of 
Hamlet, who, unable to find words to express his feelings, repeated 
his speech without making any verbal comment on her slip. This 
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time she made the proper answer; and the rehearsal proceeded. The 
new player queen siffered less than Madge had done a week before, 
the tragedian treating her with brief disdain. He was very particular 
about Ophelia’s chair and fan in the play scene; but when these were 
arranged, he left the theatre without troubling himself about the act 
in which he did not himself appear. Madge, left comparatively to 
her own devices in rehearsing it, soon felt the want of his 
peremptory guidance, and regretted his absence almost as much as 
she was relieved by it. The queen, jealous, like the other actresses, 
of Madge’s promotion, was disparaging in her manner; and the king 
rehearsed with ostentatious carelessness, being out of humor at 
having to rehearse at all. Everybody present shewed that they did 
not consider the scene of the least importance; and Madge sang her 
snatches of ballads with a disheartening sense of being unpopular 
and ridiculous. 

The performance made amends to her for the rehearsal. The 
tragedian surpassed himself; and Madge was compelled to admire 
him, although he was in his fiftieth year and personally disagreeable 
to her. For her delivery of the soliloquy following her scene with 
him, she received, as her share of the enthusiasm he had excited, a 
round of applause which gratified her the more because she had no 
suspicion that he had earned the best part of it. The scene of 
Ophelia’s madness was listened to with favor by the audience, who were 
impressed by the intensely earnest air which nervousness gave Madge, 
as well as by her good looks. 

Next day she had leisure to study the part of Lady Anne in 
Cibber’s adaptation of “ Richard III.”, which was rehearsed on the 
Wednesday; and this time the tragedian was so overbearing, and 
corrected her so frequently and savagely, that when he handed her 
his sword, and requested her to stab him, she felt disposed to take 
him at his word. In the scene from Richard’s domestic life in which 
he informs his wife that he hates her, he not only spoke the text with 
a cold ferocity which chilled her, but cursed at her under his breath 
quite outrageously. At last she was stung to express her resentment 
by an indignant look, which fell immediately before his frown. 
When the rehearsal, which. though incomplete, lasted from eleven 
to four, was over, Madge was angry and very tired. As she was 
leaving, she passed near Richard, who was conversing graciously 
with the manager and one of the actors. The night before, he had 
threatened to leave the theatre because the one had curtailed his 
stage escort by two men; and he had accused the other of intentionally 
insulting him by appearing on the stage without spurs. 

“Who is that little girl?”’ he said aloud, pointing to Madge. 

The manager, surprised at the question, made some reply which 
did not reach her, his voice and utterance being less sonorous and 
distinct than the tragedian’s. 

‘Unquestionably she has played with me. I am aware of that. 
What is she called ?” 

The manager told him. 

““Come here,” he said to Madge, in his grand manner. She 
reddened, and stopped. 

‘*Come here,” he repeated, more emphatically. She was too 
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inexperienced to feel sure of her right to be treated more respectfully, 
so she approached him slowly. 

‘Who taught you to speak ?” 

‘¢ A gentleman in London,” she said, coldly. ‘A Mr. Jack.” 

“Jack!” The tragedian paused. ‘Jack!” he repeated. Then, 
with a smile, and a graceful action of his wrists, ‘‘ 1 never heard of 
him.” The other men laughed. ‘ Would you like to tour through 
the provinces with me—to act with me every night ?” 

“Oho!” said the manager, jocularly. ‘‘ I shall have something to 
say to that. I cannot afford to lose her.” 

“You need not be alarmed,” said Madge, all her irritation sud- 
denly exploding in one angry splutter. ‘‘I have not the slightest 
intention of breaking my present engagement, particularly now, when 
the most unpleasant part ot it is nearly over.” And she walked away, 
pouting and scarlet. The manager told her next day that she had 
ruined herself, and had made a very ungrateful return for the kindness 
that she, a beginner, had received from the greatest actor on the 
stage. She replied that she was not conscious of having received 
anything but rudeness from the greatest actor on the stage, and that 
if she had offended him she was very glad. The manager shook his 
head and retired, muttering that a weeks leading business had turned 
her head. The tragedian, who had been, for so terrible a person, 
much wounded and put out of heart by her attack, took no further 
notice of her, demanding no fresh rehearsal of Ophelia, and only 
giving her a few curt orders in the small part of Marion Delorme. At 
last he departed from Nottingham; and Madge, for the first time 
since his arrival, lay down to sleep free from care. 

Her next part was that of a peasant girl in an Trish melodrama. 
She looked very pretty in her Connemara cloak and short skirt, but was 
hampered by her stage brogue, which only made her accent aggres- 
sively English. During this period, she was annoyed by the constant 
attendance in the stalls of a young gentleman who flung bouquets to 
her; followed her to her lodging; and finally wrote her a letter in 
which he called her a fairy Red Riding Hood, describing his position 
and prospects, and begging her to marry him. Madge, after some 
hesitation as to the advisability of noticing this appeal, replied by a 
note declining his offer, and requesting him to discontinue his gifts of 
flowers, which, she said, were a source of embarrassment, and not of 
pleasure, to her. After this, the young gentleman, instead of applaud- 
ing as before, sat in his stall with folded arms and a gloomy ex- 
pression. Madge, who was by this time sufficiently accustomed to the 
stage to recognize faces among the audience, tovk care not to look at 
him; and so, after a week, he ceased to attend and she saw him no 
more. 

The Irish melodrama passed on to the next town; and an English 
opera Company came in its place for a fortnight, curing which Madge 
found the time hang heavy on her hands, as she took no part in the 
performances, though she went to the theatre daily from habit. She 
was glad when she was at work again in a modern play with which a 
popular actress was making the tour of the provinces This actress 
was un amiable woman; and Madge enacted Celia in ‘‘ As you Like 
it’’ at her benefit without any revival of the dread of Shakspere which 
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the tragedian had implanted in her. She was now beginning to tread 
the boards with familiar ease. At first, the necessity of falling 
punctually into certain prearranged positions on the stage, and of 
making her exits and entrances at prescribed sides, had so preoccu- 
pied her that all freedom of attention or identification of herself with 
the character she represented had been impossible. To go through 
her set task of speeches and manoeuvres with accuracy was the most 
she could hope to do. Now, however, these mechanical conditions of 
her art not only ceased to distract her, but enabled her to form plans 
of acting which stood the test of rehearsal. She became used to 
learning parts, not from a book of the play, but from a mere list of 
the fragments which she had to utter; so that she committed her lines 
to memory first, and found out what they were about afterwards. 
She was what is called by actors a quick study; and in Nottingham, 
where, besides the principal piece, one and often two farces were 
performed nightly, she had no lack of practice. In four months, she 
was second in skill only to the low comedian and the old woman, and 
decidedly superior to the rest of the stock company, most of whom 
had neither natural talent nor even taste for the stage, and only 
earned their livelihood on it because, their parents having been in the 
profession, they had been in a manner born into it. 

Madge’s artistic experience thenceforth was varied, though her 
daily course was monotonous. Other tragedians came tou Notting- 
ham, but none nearly so terrible, nor. she reluctantly confessed, nearly 
so gifted as he who had taught her the scene from Hamlet. Some of 
them. indeed, objected to the trouble of rehearsing, and sent substitutes 
who imitated them in every movement and so drilled the company to 
act with them. Occasionally a part in a comedy of contemporary life 
enabled Madge to profit by her knowledge of fashionable society and 
her taste in modern dress. The next week, perhaps, she would have 
to act in a sensational melodrama, and, in a white muslin robe, to 
struggle in the arms of a pickpocket in corduroys, with his clothes 
and hands elaborately begrimed. Once she had to play with the 
wreck of a celebrated actress, who was never free from the effects of 
brandy. and who astonished Madge by walking steadily on the stage 
when she could hardly stand off it. Then Shakspere, sensation 
drama, Irish melodrama, comic opera or pantomime, new comedy 
from London over again, with farce constantly. Study, rehearsal, 
and performance became part of her daily habits. Her old en- 
thusiasm for the mock passions of the stage left her, and was 
succeeded by a desire to increase her skill in speaking by acquiring 
as much resource in shades of meaning as Jack had given her in pure 
pronunciation, and to add as many effective gestures as possible to the 
stock she hed already learnt. When she was not engaged at the 
theatre she was at her lodging, practising the management of a 
train, trying to acquire the knack of disposing her dress prettily in 
the act of sitting down, or arranging her features into various 
expressions tefore a mirror. This last branch of her craft was 
the most troublesome to her. She had learned from Jack, much to 
her surprise, that she could not make her face express anger or 
scorn hy merely feeling angry or scornful. The result of that 
method was a strained frown, disagreeable to behold; and it was 
long before she attained perfect control of her features, and artistic 
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judgment in exercising it. Sometimes she erred on the side of 
exagveration, and failed to conceal the effort which her studied 
acting required. Then she recoiled into tameness and convention- 
ality. Then, waking from this, she tried a modification of her former 
manner, and presently became dissatisfied with that too, and remodified 
it. Not until she had gone through two years of hard study and 
practice did she find herself mistress of a fairly complete method; 
and then indeed she felt herself an actress. She ridiculed the 
notion that emotion had anything to do with her art, and seriously 
began to think of taking a pupil, feeling that she could make an 
actre-s of any girl, the matter being merely one of training. When 
she had been some four months in this phase, she had a love affair 
with a young acting manager of a touring company. ‘The immediate 
effect was to open her eyes to the fact that the people were tired of 
her complete method, and that she was tired of it too. She flung it 
at once to the winds for ever, and thenceforth greatly undervalued her 
obligations to the study it had cost her, declaring, in the teeth of her 
former opinion, that study and training were useless, and that the 
true method was to cultivate the heart and mind and let the acting 
take care of itself. She cultivated her mind by high reading and 
high thinking as far as she could. As to the cultivation of her 
heart, the acting manager taught her that the secret of that 
art was love. Now it happened that the acting manager, though 
pleasant-looking and good-natured, was by no means clever, provi- 
dent, or capable of resisting temptation. Madge never could make up 
her mind whether he had entangled her or she him. In truth 
love entangled them both; and Madge found that love suited 
her excellently. It improved her health; it eularged her know- 
ledge of herself and of the world; it explained her roles to her, 
thawed the springs of emotion that had never flowed freely before 
either on or off the stage, threw down a barrier that had fenced her 
in from her kind, and replaced her vague aspirations, tremors, doubts, 
and fits of low spirits with an elate enjoyment in which she felt that she 
was a woman at last. Nevertheless her attachment to the unconscious 
instrument of this mysterious change proved transient. The acting 
manager had but slender intellectual resources: when his courtship 
grew stale, he became a bore. After a while, their professional en- 
gagements carried them asunder ; and as a correspondent he soon broke 
down. Madge did not feel the parting: she found a certain delight in 
being fancy-free; and before that was exhausted she was already 
dreaming of a new lover, an innocent young English-opera librettist, 
whom she infatuated and ensnared and who came nearer than she 
suspected to blowing out his brains from remorse at having, as he 
thought, ensnared her. His love fur her was abject in its devotion ; 
but at last she went elsewhere, and, as her letters also presently 
ceased, his parents, with much trouble, managed to convince him at 
last that she no longer cared for him. 

It must not be supposed that these proceedings cost Madge her 
self-respect. She stood on her honor according to her own instinct ; 
took no gifts; tolerated no advances from men whos- affectious were 
not truly touched; absorbed all her passion in her art when there 
were no such deserving claimants; never sold herself or threw 
herself away ; would content herself at any time with poetry without 
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love rather than endure love without poetry. She rather pitied her 
married colleagues, knowing perfectly well that they were not free to 
be so fastidious, reserved, and temperate as her instinct told her 
a great artist should always be. Polite society pretended to respect 
her when it asked her to recite at bazaars or charity concerts: at other 
times it did not come into contact with her, nor trouble itself as to 
her confurmity to its rules, since she, as an actress, was out of polite 
society from the start. The ostracism which is so terrible to women 
whose whole aim is to know and be known by people of admitted 
social standing cannot reach the woman who is busily working 
with a company bound together by a common co-operative occupation, 
and who obtains at least some word or sign of welcome from the 
people every night. As to the Church, it had never gained any 
hold on Madge: it was to her only a tedious hypocrisy out of all 
relation with her life. Her idea of religion was believing the Bible 
because God personally dictated it to Moses, and going to church 
because her father’s respectability required hr to comply with that 
custom. Knowing from her secular education that such belief in the 
Bible was as exploded as belief in witchcraft, and despising respect- 
ability as those only can who have tasted the cream of it, she was 
perfectly free from all pious scruples. Habit, prejudice, and inherited 
moral cowardice just influenced her sufficiently to induce her to keep 
up appearances carefully, and to offer no contradiction to the normal 
assumption that her clandestine interludes of passion and poetry were 
sins. But she never had a moment of genuine remorse after once 
discovering that such sins were conditions of her full efficiency as an 
actress. They had brought tones into her voice that no teaching of 
Jack’s could have endowed her with; and so completely did she now 
judge herself by her professional powers, that this alone brought her 
an accession instead of a loss of self-respect. She was humiliated 
only when she played badly. If one of the clergymen who occasionally 
asked her, with many compliments, to recite at their school fétes and 
the like, had demanded instead what it could profit her to gain the 
whole world and lose her own soul, she might have replied with 
perfect sincerity from her point of view that she had given up the 
whole world of Mrs. Grundy and gained her own soul, and that, 
whether he considered it judicious to mention it or not, the transaction 
had in fact profited her greatly. 

But all this belonged to a later period than the novitiate of two 
and a half years which began at Nottingham. ‘These thirty months 
did not pass without many fits of low spirits, during which she 
despaired of success and hated her profession. She remained at Not- 
tingham until July, when the theatre there was closed for a time. 
She then joined a travelling company and went through several towns 
until she obtained an engagement at Leeds. ‘Thence she went to 
Liverpool, where she remained for three mouths, at the expiration of 
which she accepted an offer made her by the manager of a theatre in 
Edinburgh, and went thither with a salary of five pounds a week, the 
largest wage she had as yet received for her services. There she 
stayed until August in the second year of her protessional life, when 
she acted in London for the first time, and was disgusted by the 
coldness of the metropolitan audiences, which were, besides, but 
scauty at that period of the year. She was glad to return to the 
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provinces, although her first task there was again to support her old 
acquaintance the tragedian, with whom she quarreled at the first 
rehearsal with spirit and success. Here, as leading lady, she attempted 
the parts of Beatrice, Portia, and Lady Macbeth, succeeding fairly in 
the first, triumphantly in the second, and only escaping failure by her 
insignificance in the third. By that time she had cme to be known 
by the provincial managers as a trustworthy, hardworking young 
woman, safe in the lighter sorts of leading business, and likely to 
improve with more experience. They hardly gave her credit enough, 
she thought, for what seemed to her the slow and painful struggle 
which her progress had cost her. Those were the days in which she 
was building up the complete method which, though it was a very 
necessary part of her training, proved so shortlived. She had had to 
exhaust the direct cultivation of her art before she could begin the 
higher work of cultivating herself as the source of that art. 

Shortly after her flight from Kensington, her twenty-first birth- 
day had placed her in a position to defy the interference of her family ; 
and she had thereupon written to her father acquainting him with 
her whereabouts, and with her resolve to remain upon the stage at 
all hazards. He had replied through his solicitor, formally disowning 
her. She took no notice of this; and the solicitor then sent her a 
cheque for one hundred pounds, and informed her that this was all 
she had to expect from her father, with whom she was not to attempt 
to establish any further communication. Madge was about to return 
the money, but was vehemently dissuaded from doing so by Mrs. 
Cohen, who had not at that time quitted Nottingham. It proved very 
useful to her afterwards for her stage wardrobe. In defiance of the 
solicitor’s injunction, she wrote to Mr. Brailsford, thanking him for 
the money, and reproaching him for his opposition to her plans. He 
replied at great length; and eventually they corresponded regularly 
once a month, the family resigning themselves privately to Madge’s 
being an actress, but telling falsehoods publicly to account for her 
absence. The donation of one hundred pounds was repeated next 
year; and many an actress whose family heavily burdened instead of 
aiding her, envied Madge her independence. 

She wrote once to Jack, telling him that all her success, and 
notably her early promotion from the part of the player queen to that 
of Ophelia, was due to the method of delivering verse which he had 
taught her. He answered, after a long delay, with expressions of 
encouragement curiously mixed up with inconsequent aphorisins ; but 
his letter needed no reply, and she did not venture to write again, 
though she felt a desire to do so. 

This was the reality which took the place of Madge’s visions of 
the life of an actress. 
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A Refutation of Anarchism. 


By G. Bernarp Suaw. 
ccrmnjansne 
(Continued from page 296.) 

Srate Socialism and Anarchism, says Mr. Tucker, ‘are based on two 
principles, the history of whose conflict is almost equivalent to the 
history of the world since man came into it; and all intermediate 
parties, including that of the upholders of the existing society, are 
based upon a compromise between them”. These principles are 
Authority—the State Socialist principle; and Liberty—the Anarchist 
principle. State Socialism is then defined as “‘the doctrine that all 
the «ffairs of men should be managed by the government, regardless 
of individual chvice’’, whereas Anarchism is “the doctrine that all 
the affairs of men should be managed by individuals or voluntary 
associations, and that the State should be abolished ’’. 

Now all candid persons who have been seriously engaged in 
analysing the social problem, will admit that there was a stage of the 
analysis at which the above would have seemed to them an adequate 
statement of the alternatives presented to the reformer. It may be 
described as the eighteenth century phase of sociology, though it 
survives in the nineteenth cevtury as Individualist Anarchism. But 
when the Individualist Anarchist proceeds to reduce his principle to 
practice, he is inevitably led to Mr. Tucker’s programme of ‘“ com- 
petition everywhere and always”? among occupying owners subject 
only to the moral law of minding their owa business. No sooner is 
this furmulated than its effect on the distribution of wealth is 
examined by the economist, who, as we have seen, easily convicts it, 
under the law of rent, of privilege, monopoly, inequality, unjust 
indirect taxation, and everything that is most repugnant to Anar- 
chism. But this startling reverse, however it may put the inquirer 
out of conceit with his programme, dves not in the least reconcile him 
to State Socialism. It only changes his mind about it.on one point. 
Whilst his programme satisfied him, he was content to admit that 
State Socialism was the only possible alternative—nay, he rather 
insisted on it, because the evils of the State Socialist alternative were 
strong incentives to the acceptance of the other. But the moment 
it becomes apparent that the one is as bad as the other in some of 
the most objectionable pvints, the disillusioned Anarchist becomes 
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convinced of the insufficiency of his analysis of the social problem, 
and resumes it in order tu find out a ¢tertium quid, or third system 
which shall collect and justly distribute the rent of the country, and 
yet prevent the collecting and distributing organ from acquiring the 
tyrannous powers of governments as we know them. There are two 
such systems at present before the world: Communism and Social 
Democracy. Now there is no such thing as Anarchist Social Demo- 
cracy; but there is such a thing as Anarchist Communism or Com- 
munist Anarchism. My criticism of Mr. Tucker’s programme does 
not touch this variety of Anarchism at all, since Communism is not 
only a solution, but the only complete sulution, of the rent difficulty. 
It is true that Mr. Tucker does not recognize the Communist Anar- 
chist as an Anarchist at all: he euergetically repudiates Communism 
as the uttermost negation of true anarchism, and will no more admit 
any logical halting place between thoroughgoing State Socialism and 
thoroughgoing Individualist Anarchism than a Secularist will admit 
one between Roman Catholicism and Atheism. But I do not insist 
on anybody occupying a logical halting place. I am of course fond 
of shewing that on any given subject there are only two of these safe 
spots, one being the point of agreement with me, and the other some 
inconceivable extremity of idiocy, or at least some perfectly arbitrary 
assumption of the absolute. But for the purposes of the present 
‘¢Refutation’’, I think it will be more practical to waive such crude 
dialectic, and admit that to refute Mr. Tucker without also refuting 
Peter Kropotkine is not to refute Anarchism. 

The main difficulty in refuting Kropotkine lies in the fact that his 
Communism is finally right and inevitable, whereas Mr. Tucker’s 
Individualism is finally wrong and impossible. Under the most 
perfect Social Democracy we shall still be living like hogs, except 
that each hog will get his fair share of grub. High and almost 
unattainable as that ideal must seem to anyone who complacently 
accepts the present social order, it is hardly high enough to satisfy 
a man in whom the social instinct is finely developed. So long as 
vast quantities of labor have to be expended in weighing and measur- 
ing each man’s earned share of this and that commodity—in watching, 
spying, policing aud punishing in order to prevent Tom getting a 
crumb more or Dick a spoonful of milk less than he has a voucher 
for, so long will the difference between Individualism and Socialism 
be only the difference between unscientific and scientific hoggishness. 
I do not desire to underrate the vastness of that difference. Whilst 
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we are hogs, let us at least be well-fed, healthy, reciprocally useful 
hogs, instead of the miserable, diseased, filthy and envious brutes 
we are at present. But we shall not have any great reason to 
stand on our superior humaninty until a just distribution of the 
loaves and fishes becomes perfectly spontaneous, and the great effort 
and expense of a legal distribution, however just, is saved. For 
my own part, I seek the establishment of a state of society in which 
I shall not be bothered with a ridiculous pocketful of coppers, nor 
have to waste my time in perplexing arithmetical exchanges of them 
with booking clerks, bus conductors, shopmen, and other nuisances 
before I can get what I need. I aspire to live in a community 
which shall be at least capable of averaging the transactions between 
us well enough to ascertain how much work I am to do for it in 
return for the right to take what I want and (so to speak) be hanged. 
The saving of friction by such an arrangement may be guessed 
from the curious fact that only specialists in sociology are conscious 
of the numerous instances in which we are to-day forced to adopt 
it by the very absurdity of the individualist alternative. Most 
people will tell you that Communism is hardly known and never 
practised in this country. Then they will stroll off across the common 
bridge, along the common embankment, by the light of the common 
gas lamp shining alike on the just and the unjust, up the common 
street, and into the common Trafalgar Square, where, on the smallest 
hint on their part that Communism is to be tolerated for an instant in 
a civilized country, they will be handily bludgeoned by the common | 
policeman, and haled off to the common gaol. When you suggest to 
these people that the application of communism to the bread supply 
is only an extension, involving no new principle, of its application 
to street lighting, they are bewildered. Instead of picturing the 
communist man going to the common store, and thence taking his 
bread home with him, they instinctively imagine him bursting ob- 
streperously into his neighbor’s house and snatching the bread off 
his table on the ‘‘as much mine as yours” principle—which, by 
the bye, has another edge in the formula “as much yours as mine”. 


In fact, the average man, in England at least, is only capable of 
understanding Communism when it is explained as a state of things 
under which everything is paid for out of the taxes, and taxes are 
paid in labor. Whereupon he will say, ‘‘How about the brain- 
work ?” and repeat the usual asinine alphabet of amateur criticism 
on Socialism in general. 
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But one of the letters of this alphabet, to wit, that human nature 
is not unselfish enough for Socialism, is by no means asinine as 
against an attempt to establish Communism among the human pro- 
ducts of the present order. It is natural enough that Kropotkine, a 
Russian noble, should fiercely despise the commercial and professional 
classes, and that he should believe in an ideal people ground beneath 
their heels, and already socialized by community of misery and 
oppression. But grapes do not grow on thistles in this or any other 
fashion. Though the average member of the English commercial- 
professional class is quite as paltry a snob as Kropotkine can possibly 
conceive him to be, the working man is not any the lessa snob. On 
the contrary, it is unfortunately the case in this country that the 
poorer the man the greater the snob, until you reach those who are so 
oppressed that they have not enough self-respect even for snobbery, 
and so are able to pluck out of the heart of their misery a certain 
irresponsibility which it would be mockery to mistake for frankness 
and freedom. Probably a nobleman has far more respect for his 
tailor than an artisan has for a carman, or a bricklayer for his laborer. 
In the west central districts of London, where genteel lodgings abound, 
most of the houses contain two or three middle class families who never 
dream of starting a common table or even a common kitchen. But in 
poorer districts, where each house contains more than three working 
class families, and where the economies of co-operation are ten times 
more needed, they are ten times less possible, owing to the intensity 
and asperity of social jealousy, and the desire of each family to conceal 
from its neighbors the mean shifts by which it ekes out its starvation 
wage. Envy, affectation, ostentation, tedious and insincere ceremony, 
love of petty titles and dignities, and all the detestable fruits of 
inequality of condition flourish most rankly among those who suffer 
most by it. The notion that poverty favors virtue was invented to 
prove that the poor gain in the next world what they lose here. 
Material degradation inevitably brings moral degradation; and this 
is the real grievance of the proletariat. Their degradation pollutes 
all society to-day. They overwhelm the rich by their vast numbers, 
their ubiquitoussess, their indispensability. They din their foulest 
language into every ear so effectually that a dose of chloroform will 
often set a delicately nutured lady uttering the obscenities of a 
Thames-side prostitute, just as a fit of ill-temper will set a gentleman 
cursing like a costermonger. Habit prevents us from realizing our 
daily experience of voices that have taken their tone, and brows that 
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have taken their bent, from the constant expression of envy, insolence, 
defiance, servility, of the rebellion of the affections, the self-esteem, 
and the stomach against starvation. We have grown so used to it all 
that we only apply strong language to flagrant cases, and are 
astonished, as by a wild exaggeration, when we read Shelley’s terse 
“Hell is a city much like London”. Indeed, existing conditions 
favor the survival of those only who are too good-humored to 
realize how ill conditioned they are. And good-humor, though an 
amiable quality, is largely compounded of laziness, unconscientious- 
ness, improvidence, forgetfulness, and indifference to the troubles of 
others. 

Now a population which may be honest enough for present 
purposes, but which, judged by the standard necessary under Com- 
munism, is nothing but a mob of snobs, thieves, liars, cowards, 
hypocrites, and skulkers, can hardly be trusted with a carte blanche 
invitation to cut and come again at the national storehouse. ‘ From 
each according to his abilities: to each according to his needs’’, is a 
sound social principle; but the first half of it will not work out 
spontaneously as the second will. I could trust myself to take according 
to my needs: I sorrowfully confess that I could not trust myself to 
give according to my abilities. The truth is that my ability under 
compulsion is much greater than my ability left tu my native laziness. 
There are two ways of making me work. One is to make me 
dependent on my own earnings. The other is to compel me directly 
to perform such and such daily tasks, and then to let me take what I 
want from the product of the general labor of which my task is part. 

This second method is that advocated by Kropotkine. Obviously 
it is communistic. But is it anarchic? Yes, because the compulsion 
upon which I must perform my daily task is not, in Kropotkine’s 
method, a compulsion of government, external coercion, and penal 
law, but the compulsion of my conscience and of public opinion. Now 
I am sorry to say that Kropotkine does my conscience too much honor; 
and that so far from there being any such public opinion, either 
among the workers or elsewhere, it is just the other way: public 
opinion has been for centuries educated to regard the performance of 
daily labor as menial and disgraceful, instead of honorable or even 
respectable. The very professions are left to the younger sons of the 
gentry and to the cleverer cads; and the inferiority of the profes- 
sors to the “‘independent”’ gentry is quite recognized among work- 
ing people, who in forty-nine constituencies out of fifty will send an 
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idle proprietor to represent them in Parliament rather than a genuine 
worker of any grade. The ordinary Englishman, a man who reads 
nothing but the capitalist newspaper and the conventional novel; who 
never went to a lecture in his life; who does not understand the social 
problem, and never will: this sample of humanity under capitalism 
only conceives Kropotkine as a prince—a foreign prince, it is true, 
and one deplorably gone wrong, but still a real blood prince who 
might go back to his own Marlborough House in St. Petersburg if 
he would only put his Nihilist nonsense in his pocket, and behave 
like a gentleman. This average Englishman, who can outvote every 
other sort of Englishman, recognizes as the supreme authority in 
morals a private proprietor of the universe whom he calls God, who is 
above the degrading necessity of working for his living, and who 
once set an example of humility to all lesser proprietors by the almost 
inconceivable condescension of permitting his son to earn his bread for 
a while as an honest carpenter. What sort of conscience does that 
indicate? and what sort of public opinion are we likely to have from the 
association of millions of such consciences? Clearly not the conscience 
and the public opinion that would compel a man to earn a loaf when 
he could go to the public stores and take it for nothing. But, it may 
be argued, the result of general dishonesty would be that there would 
soon be no bread in the store; and the skulkers would be brought to 
their senses and to their duty in that way. Not at all: they would 
simply be brought back to the old system. They would howl; rage; 
riot ; declare that the promises of ‘‘ Socialism” had ended in starva- 
tion and ruin; and finally they would call back the exploiter amid a 
reaction that would be made memorable by the hanging of Kropotkine 
and every other Anarchist they could lay hands on. 

Kropotkine, too optimistically, as I think, disposes of the 
average man by attributing his vicious modes of thought to the 
pressure of the corrupt system under which he groans. Memove 
that pressure, and he will think rightly, says Kropotkine. But 
if the natural man be indeed social as well as gregarious, how 
did the corruption and oppression under which he groans ever arise? 
Could the institution of property as we know it ever have come into 
existence unless every man had been, not merely willing, but openly 
and shamelessly eager to quarter himself idly on the labor of his 
fellows, and to domineer over them whenever the mysterious work- 
ings of economic law enabled him to do so? It is useless to think of 
man asa fallen angel. He is rather an obstinate and selfish devil, 
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who is being slowly forced by that iron tyranny of Nature against 
which no Anarchism can avail, to recognize that in disregarding his 
neighbor's happiness, be is taking the very surest way to sacrifice 
his own. And under the present system he never can learn that 
lesson thoroughly, because he is an inveterate gambler, and knows 
that the present system gives him a chance, at odds of a hundred 
thousand to one or so against him, of becoming a millionaire, a 
condition which is to him the summit of earthly bliss, as from it he 
will be able to spit upon those who formerly bullied and patronized 
him. What we require then is a transition system which will make 
right social conduct habitual and conventional with all. Right social 
conduct will eventually create a Socialist conscience and a Socialist 
public opinion capable of supplying, without governmental coercion, 
that compulsion to work, without which Communism (and therefore the 
maximum economy) is impracticable. 

But must the transition system therefore be a system of governmental 
coercion ? If so, it will be wrecked by the intense impulse of men to 
escape from the domination of their own kind. As I write, it is but 
two days since a Russian subject, giving evidence before the Sweat- 
ing Inquiry in the House of Lords, declared that he left the Russian 
dominion, where he worked thirteen hours a day, to work eighteen 
hours in England, decause he is freer here. Behold a man who, 
exhausted with thirteen hours toil, will turn to for another five hours 
for the sake of being free to say that Mr. Gladstone is a better man 
than Lord Salisbury, and to read Mill, Spencer, and Jteynolds’ News- 
paper in the six hours left to him for sleep! Does it not bring 
to mind the story of the American judge who urged the runaway 
slave to return to the plantation by pointing out to him how much 
better he was treated there than the free wage-nigger of the 
abolitionist states? ‘‘ Yes,” said the runaway; “but would you 
go back if you were in my place?” The judge turned abolitionist at 
once. These things are not to be reasoned away. Man will submit 
to fate, circumstance, society, anything that comes impersonally 
over him; but against the personal oppressor, whether parent, 
schoolmaster, overseer, official chief, or king, he eternally rebels. 
Like the Russian, he will rather be compelled by ‘‘ necessity” to 
agree to work eighteen hours, than ordered by a master to work 
thirteen. There is no instance in history of a nation deprived of 
personal liberty stopping to think of its economic position. Establish 
a form of Socialism which shall deprive the people of their personal 
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liberty ; and, though it double their rations and halve their working 
hours, they will begin to conspire against it before it is a year old. 
We only disapprove of monopolists: we hate masters. 

Then, since we are too dishonest for Communism without com- 
pulsory labor, and too insubordinate to tolerate task work under 
personal official compulsion, how can we order the transition so as 
to introduce just distribution without Communism, and maintain the 
incentive to labor without personal mastership? That is the problem 
which Social Democracy professes to solve. How, we shall see next 


month. 
(To be continued.) 
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Mr. G. F. Munrorp, of Yeovil, writes to a contemporary : 


‘*A discovery of great interest to both the geologist and the student of 
natural history has just been made in South Somerset. Last week while 
some laborers were excavating a pit of blue lias on the Manor Farm, 
Tintinhull, near Yeovil, they came across a truly magnificent fossil of the 
ichthyosaurus. From the snout to the end of the vertebric the length was 
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over twenty-two feet, and the jaw which was furnished with large concail 
teeth, was nearly three feet long. Three out of the four ‘paddles’ with 
which the animal propelled itself were very distinct, and all its other 
structural peculiarities were fully developed in the fossil. Unfortunately, 
when the clay surrounding it was loosened, the fossil fell to pieces, 
although one of its most powerful ‘ paddles’ (measuring about thirty-four 
inches long) was preserved intact. All the fragments, which filled several 
tubs, were preserved by Mr. Penny, the occupier of the farm, and no doubt 
an expert in ichthyology would have no difficulty in fitting them 
together.” 


Tue cultivation of sponges for the market is a new idea, but it is 
being carried on in Dalmatia under the protection of the Government. 
M. Oscar Schmidt, a Professor of the University of Gratz, in Styria, 
has elaborated a method of planting pieces of living sponge in suitable 
spots, and leaving them to grow until of sufficient size to become 
marketable. In this way he has, at trifling expense, obtained in three 
years large and valuable sponges. It will be interesting to hear 
whether the sponges vary under cultivation, and whether the domesti- 
cated sponge shews any new and useful qualities. 





Tne Graphic gives the following useful notes on some observations 
carried on by Professor Carnelley, Dr. Haldane and Dr. Anderson, on 
the constituents of impure air. 


‘‘These experimenters have actually computed the number of organisms 
in given quantities of air in schools and other buildings under different 
systems of ventilation, and in one-roomed, two-roomed, and larger dwell- 
ing-houses. The occupiers of these places had no notice of the coming of 
the inquirers, and therefore their results were arrived at under ordinary 
conditions. Inthe one-roomed tenements a pint of air was found to contain 
at night sixty organisms. In the two-roomed tenements their number sank 
to forty-six; and in the larger houses only nine organisms were contained 
in a like quantity of air. We presume that in these cases windows were 
rigidly closed, with that superstitious fear of night air which is so common 
to nearly all classes. But now let us see what this difference in the propor- 
tion of micro-organisms really means. In the one-roomed dens the death- 
rate of young children was nearly four times as great as the death-rate in 
the larger four-roomed houses. The experiments referred to were made at 
Dundee, and doubtless similar results would be obtained in any other large 
centre of population. The Board Schools and other educational buildings 
were also subjected to the same kind of inquisition, and here some very 
valuable information was obtained as to the best system of ventilation. In 
forty-two of these buildings, fires. open windows, and openings in the roof 
were in use (which system is described as natural ventilation), but twenty- 
six of these schools were heated and ventilated at the same time by a system 
of fans blowing hot air into the rooms, the vitiated air being taken off by 
shafts at a lower level than the fresh supply. This method of ventilation 
was proved to be far superior to the other, for an examination of the air 
showed that the carbonic acid contained in it was three-fifths, and the 
micro-organisms cnly one-ninth, of what were found in the air of schools 
ventilated by the more ordinary method. The authors of this valuable paper 
consider that the impure air of schools not ventilated by this mechanical 
system, acting upon children imperfectly fed and clothed, may have much to 
do with that over-pressure of which so many complaints were heard a short 
time ago. They plead that the expense of such a method of ventilation is 
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-counterbalanced by the reduction in the amount of cubic space necessary for 


each scholar.” 


Ir is alleged that a woman living at Castagnola, the wife of the 


syndic of the place, has given birth to six children, four boys and two 
girls. They were all born alive, but soon expired. Doctors from Como, 


Milan, and the surrounding neighborhood have visited the woman, 
and are said to have certified to the occurrence. The woman is thirty- 
eight years of age, and has before had more than one child at a birth. 


Tue control of electricity is still in its infancy, but the most weird 
and marvellous effects are being produced by its agency, apart from 
all the ordinary uses to which it has been put for some years. We 
have received a long statement as to its employment for playing 


musical instruments, from which we take the following: 


‘*Carlo Bozza, an Italian, has just perfected a series of inventions for 
the application of electrical power, by means of which he telegraphs, or 
rather produces, at any distance, the concerted orchestral music of the 
great composers, or, indeed, any music, Unaided, save by a powerful 
battery, he plays all the instruments of a brass band to the number of thirty 
or forty, with the usual accompaniments of drums, tympanies, castanets, 
triangle, cymbals, etc, and the music is produced at any required distance 
from the operator. ... In addition to playing the whole of the instru- 
ments of a brass band, Signor Bozza plays the sweetest airs upon a har- 
monium also suspended in mid air at a distance from him, and likewise 
upon a number of clarionets, piccolos, and flutes... . Signor Bozza has 
also invented a new musical instrument, playable only by electricity ; it is 
made of porcelain, and from it he produces music quite unique in sweetness 
and penetration.” 


The Signor hopes to come to London to exhibit his invention 
at the Italian Exhibition, and an entertainment so extraordinary 
is certain to be largely attended. 


Tue powers of destruction more than keep pace with the powers of 
preservation, and Science adds tothe human armory weapon after 
weapon of tremendous power. After dynamite and melinite comes 
bellite, a new explosive composed of ammonium nitrate and binitro 
and trinitrobenzine. It has certain amiable peculiarities which honor- 
ably distinguish it from its predecessor; if struck, instead of hitting 
back and blowing its assailant into fragments, it merely grows hot; 
placed in a fire it burns quietly away. It cannot, however, support 
with equanimity the presence of fulminating mercury, on contact 
with which it explodes effectually although not very noisily, shatter- 
ing all that comes in its way. 






































ExrEriENcE ought, I suppose, to teach one that inequality is as much 
to be expected in the work of a painter as in that of any other man. 
Consequently, the sensation of disappointment felt at Mr. W. J. 
Waterhouse’s interpretation of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lady of Shalott”, ex- 
hibited in this year’s Academy, is grounded quite as much on the 
remembrance of his powerful and dramatic ‘‘Mariamne” of the 
year before as on anything else. Not, however, that his this year’s 
picture is weak. On the contrary, it is as remarkable for vigor as it 
is for the crispness of its fine painting; only it has not enough of that 
poetic quality which tempered the realism of his ‘‘ Mariamne”’ into 
direct and artistic completeness. Still, if there is in a sense this defi- 
ciency, this lack of pathos, the picture gains on one by closer study 
because of its earnestness, and the peculiarity of its aim. But as it is 
impossible to put this impression into words, one can only try to 
describe briefly the main features of the work. ‘‘The Lady of Shalott” 
has come down from her bower, which lies, a hint of grey stone, behind 
a space of trees cn the left; the dead leaves lie along the steps which 
slope intotheslow winding river; and in the boat, at whose head alantern 
and three candles burn with a ghostly flare in the waning daylight, 
she sits, holding in her hand the rusted chain, which trails among the 
water flags and bright green slime. Her hair drifts this way and that, 
red against the whiteness of her brow, red against the pale willow 
trees, through whose topmost boughs, here and there, vaguely glim- 
mer the smoky rifts of white and grey, which break at last into a 
faint bright streak of yellow sky beyond the limit of the purpling 
“‘willowy hills” by which the river flows. But if this falling away is 
noticeable in Mr. Waterhouse’s work, it is by no means evident in 
that of William Logsdail’s vivid study of ‘‘St. Martin’s in the Fields”, 
which hangs nearly opposite and in the same room as ‘‘ The Lady of 
Shalott”. In this he has painted a corner of the now famous square, 
looking north towards the church, to which he has imparted a look of 
unwonted picturesqueness and reality, by a happy selection of atmos- 
pheric effect, not uncommon in an uncertain climate such as ours is, 
where rain and cloud predominate over sunshine and fair skies; for 
the flying haze of cloud, and the bluish mist which hangs about the 
pediment and classic columns of the church, blending the passing 
cabs, and vehicles, and stray passengers into a common tone of grey, 
no less than the wet road, white and glistening with the reflected sky, 
record the caprice of an April day. ‘The color strength in this grey, 
yet brilliant theme, is concentrated in the figure of a little flower- 
seller, whose basket, piled high with Spring spoils of violets and 
white and yellow fragrance, is sharply set against the gleaming road. 
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Naturally a great deal of interest will be felt in Alma Tadema’s 
‘Roses of Heliogabalus”, which is a masterpiece of brilliant execu- 
tion, while as a subject it affords full play to the painter’s well-known 
archeological knowledge and power of imitating textures, whether 
these be of marble, flowers, or human flesh. In the ‘sketch’ for 
this picture, now exhibited at the New Gallery, the substitution of a 
dark background in place of the rather crude sky at the back of the 
Emperor and his friends seems decidedly a happier arrangement, as 
it thereby secures a simpler balance between the masses of light and 
color in the picture. ‘‘ Her Mother’s Voice”, by W. Q. Orchardson— 
which hangs near by Millais’ washed-out-looking ‘* Murthley Moor” — 
is to be noted chiefly on account of the expression on the old man’s 
sensitive face, and the successful relating of the lamp—which stands 
away at the end of the room—to the more important adjuncts of the 
picture ; in other respects it is painted with the same breadth of light 
and shade, the same freedom of touch and lucidity of golden color as 
of yore. But the problem of conflicting lights is nowhere attempted 
with greater truth, though it may be with more pictorial value, than 
in Stanhope Forbes’ French-looking ‘‘ Village Philharmonic”, in which 
a group of rustic musicians are painted with considerable ability, under 
a mingled effect of day and candlelight. Painted much in the same 
style, though differing as to subject, are Frank Bramley’s ‘‘ Hopeless 
Dawn” and ‘*‘ A Dress Rehearsal” by Chevalier Tayler. 

In “A Crown of Justification” Mr. Long evinces very little 
variation from his stereotyped renderings of ancient Eastern life ; 
still, on the whole, there is a little more fibre and force than he 
has of late accustomed us to, only this is painfully nullified in his 
‘¢ Portrait of Lord Randolph Churchili”, which is weak as well as 
unpleasant in color. It is almost needless to say that Frank Holl’s 
portraits are as typical as ever of his vigorous and masterly manipula- 
tion, perhaps shown most clearly in those of ‘“‘ Sir Wm. Jenner” and 
‘Karl Spencer”. The most striking of Professor Ilerkomer’s are 
those particularly of ‘‘The Speaker” and ‘The Master of Trinity 
Coll., Cambs.,” while his study of ‘Mrs. Arthur Sassoon”, though 
nothing like so charming as that of ‘A Lady” painted by him last 
year, contrasts favorably with the rather leaden-colored and senti- 
mental portrait of ‘‘Mrs. Lorin Lathrop” by Phil. Morris, and the 
decorative themes by W. B. Richmond, of which that of “ Mrs E. 
Moon”’ is the most delicate in color, of the ‘‘ greenery-yallery” kind. 
The portraits by E. A. Carolus-Duran and P. J. Shannon, and especially 
those by J. S. Sargent, are remarkable for brilliant painting. 


After noting with joy the fact of there being but one of Mr. 
Herbert’s ghastly essays in the exhibition—though conscious enough 
of more than one mediocrity, painted in the ‘‘ good old style” of Mr. 
Armitage’s awful example of ‘“Juno”’, and the ‘penny plain, two- 
pence colored” variations by Sir J. Gilbert and Ernest Crofts, not to 
mention those by W. Horsley—one can only.in such a brief notice 
jot down in passing ‘‘ Les Misérables”, by J. C. Dollman; the humor 
shown by Dendy Sadler in “‘The Camps ot the Amalekites”’ and 
“Old and Crusted” ; the promise indicated in ‘‘ The Conscript”, by 
Miss M. Dicksee ; the foreshortening and technical grasp evinced by 
S. Solomons in his unhappy ‘‘Niobe” mourning over her dead 
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children; the poetic beauty of Mr. G. F. Watts’ allegorical ‘‘ Dawn”; 
and the usual gracefulness and wax-like completeness of Sir F. 
Leighton’s decorative ‘‘Captive Andromache’, which occupies a pro- 
minent position in the large room. 


Turning to the landscapes, or to begin with those dealing with the 
sea, the ‘‘ Westward,” ‘‘Nearing the Needles”, and ‘‘A Breezy 
Day ” are fine examples of Henry Moore’s long stretches of wave and 
simple composition; the most brilliant perhaps of Colin Hunter’s 
four paintings are ‘“‘The Meeting of the Waters” and “ Fishers of 
the North Sea”; while those by Mr. Hook are so like others of former 
years as to need no description. Whatever may be the opinion as to 
Brett’s slightly labored method cf work, his color in “The Earth’s 
Shadow on the Sky: the Rising of the Dusk” is, if peculiar, beautiful 
in the iridescence of the long waves creeping over the sand, and the 
purple mists which, rising from off the sea, make the vessels close in 
under the land seem imaged as in a mirage on the cloud. The 
realism and strength of Peter Graham’s ‘“‘Driven by the Wind” give 
one quite a sensation of breeze, of motion, of disaster; one seems to 
feel the hurricane, to hear the thundering roar of water. The picture 
is one of storm and driving cloud; a jagged point of rock seen as the 
wild waves shiver into spray, as well as the upturned boat, suggests 
the doom of the struggling ship, whose masts are faintly visible in the 
whirl of sea and blackening sky. 

The name of Vicat Cole is so associated with his renderings of the 
upper stretches of the Thames valley, that to find him venturing in 
what has been held hitherto as Mr. Wyllie’s métier is a trifle sur- 
prising; and, though any departure into fresh grooves seems laudable 
In intention, so palpable an imitation of subject as is ‘“‘The Pool of 
London” seems only a matter for regret, for apart from the atmos- 
phere of smoke and traffic, the dinginess of turbid water, all inci- 
dental to the theme, and which are well enough expressed, the work 
is tame and spiritless, and quite without the crial brilliancy and 
strength of color compassed by the more powerful brush of Mr. 
Wyllie, who, by the way, exhibits nothing of importance this year. 
Yeend King is as brilliant as ever in his three landscapes, particularly 
in ‘‘ ‘The Sylvan Solitude” and ‘‘ An Osier Shed on the Kennet”. <A 
few other landscapes to be hastily noted are those by R. W. A. 
Rouse; the ‘“‘ Edinburgh from St. Anthony’s Chapel” by J. Mac- 
Whirter, which is decidedly more successful than his Venetian scenes ; 
“The Last of the Ebb”, by T. F. Goodall; ‘“ Bark Stripping” by 
Frank Brangwyn; ‘‘ Landscape, Finisterre ”’, by Charles Morris ; 
“Ben Venue”, by D. Farquharson, which is most quiet and poetical 
with the silence of falling day; a landscape by John Inskip; and 
* All adown a Devon Valley”’ by David Murray, which is just the 
corner of an apple orchard a-flush with pink and white blossom, 
budding leaves, primroses, and flowering things of spring. The 
little village, grey and red, built on the curve of the hill, peeps in 
and out a haze of apple bloom and fretted boughs, while the picture 
is rounded into spring-time fitness of color by the play of sunshine, 
and a curve of sea, which runs up into the sandy creek under the hill. 

Mary REeEep. 
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A very torrent of Socialist literature is issuing from the press just 
now; novel, song, romance, pamphlet, volume, all swell the constantly 
mounting tide. ‘That a public is found for them may be supposed 
from their steady outpouring, and the spread of Socialist ideas will 
hardly be denied even by the bitter opponents of Socialism. Out of 
the pile encumbering the editorial table, the following are selected 
for notice. 

From America comes “ The Politics of Labor”! by Phillips 
Thompson, an interesting and useful treatise. For America, he says, 
‘‘the Labor Question”’ “is simply the question as to whether America 
shall in the future be a free democratic land, with equal rights and 
opportunities, as far as may be, for every citizen—or a country where 
the many are ruled, as in Europe, by the privileged few”. ‘* Within 
the last generation a danger to American liberty has manifested itself 
in the power of wealth concentrated in the hands of a few, and the 
disposition to use that power oppressively and arbitrarily for the 
further aggrandisement of its possessors and the virtual enslavement 
of the mass.” Thus in America, the land of Democracy, where are 
realised the dreams of political liberty, the liberty which was to make 
all things new, we sce the old familiar and awful spectre of poverty 
facing wealth, with all the evils of class-domination, class-hatred, 
class-degradation, rampant. The chief difference between the Old 
and the New Worlds is, that in the Olda man is usually born to social 
advantage, while in the New a strong arm guided by a sharp brain 
and an obtuse conscience can more easily rise to power; but it is 
hardly worth while to spend much labor in changing the Old World 
if we are only to have as master the vulgarly ostentatious “self-made” 
man instead of the languidly-graceful ‘ born aristocrat”. Mr. 
‘Thonipson illustrates very happily the injustice of, and the evils which 
flow from, ‘the monopoly of resources by the few and competition 
among the many for the means of livelihood”. He points to the 
recent growth in America of the unemployed class, and the change 
of the American laborer from an independent citizen to a proletarian. 
There has sprung up a ‘millionaire class simultaneously with the 
growth of a proletariat”, and it is seen ‘‘ by the disinherited masses 
that the process of exploitation which robs them adds enormously to 
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the wealth of the few”. On the “how” of the change desired by 
Socialists, Mr. Thompson writes very sensibly, and dealing with the 
idea that the workers by a sudden rising could break their chains, he 
points out that in that case the chains would soon be reforged ; tov 
many of the workers desire themselves to live on others, and ‘‘ so long 
as the great bulk of the people wish and long to be privileged loafers ; 
so long as envy of the fortunate millionaire, rather than hatred of the 
infernal system which enables him to become such, inspires the masses, 
we cannot hope for any material gain either by a forcible or a peaceful 
revolution ”’. 

Extremely different from, but instinct with the same spirit as, 
the ‘ Politics of Labor” is William Morris’ “ Dream of John Ball’’.' 
Our Socialist poet has a genius for throwing himself back into the 
olden time, and in this prose ‘‘dream”’, as dainty and deft as his poetry, 
he carries us with him to the reign of the second Richard, when John 
Ball thrilled the hearts of Kent and Sussex men and carved his name 
in history as one of the voices of the inarticulate peor. Dimly shines 
his figure to us, through the fogs of class historians’ hatred, but we 
eatch clearer view through the sympathetic spirit of the Socialist, who 
reaches backward across the gulf of centuries to clasp hands with his 
brother, who, also, in his day, spoke for the Disinherited. 

Edward Carpenter has done a real service to the Good Cause by 
sending out into the world his collection of the ‘‘ Chants of Labor ”’.* 
He has gathered from many singers songs of pathos, of wrath, of 
hope, and has wedded them to music for popular use. In all ages 
songs have heartened the downcast and nerved the brave, and these 
songs of the Democracy will be welcome in many a meeting. ‘The 
little volume contains some spirited poems from the pens of E. Nesbit, 
W. Morris, Fred Henderson, J. L. Joynes, and other Democratic 
songsters ; and a pathetic and tender poem, entitled “ Street Music ”’, 
by Herbert Burrows, deserves a special word of notice. 

Frank Fairman’s “ Principles of Socialism Made Plain’ is one of 
those much-needed books -*‘to put into the hands of an inquirer” 
It is clearly and simply written, avoids side issues, and deals with 
current objections. While rightly saying that the limitation of the 
family helps to lessen personal, but cannot cure national, poverty, 
Mr. Fairman would have done wisely had he written more carefully 
on this point. 

The latest tract issued by the Fabian Society is an extremely 
useful one.* It leaves Land Nationalisers who are not Socialists with- 
out a leg to stand upon, and brings a mass of facts and figures to 
strengthen the contention that Land and Capital should alike be 
socially controlled. 

A “novel with a purpose” is always a difficult thing to write, and 
it may well be questioned whether an artistic success is possible with 
an extra-artistic aim. Miss Howell is the latest comer into this ficld 
of labor, and her book, ‘‘A more excellent way’’,® advocates Free- 
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thought and Socialism under the thin disguise of a story. Thin, also, 
is the disguise over the living persons introduced into the tale, and it 
is impossible to criticise the book without criticising the opinions 
expressed on these, and the sometimes unjust judgments of persons 
and bodies of whom the authoress probably knows little. An im- 
personal review is rendered impossible by the line adopted, and as 
a personal one would be unbefitting, the only refuge is silence. 

Peter Kropotkine, in his lecture on ‘‘ The Place of Anarchism in 
Socialistic Evolution”’,! puts in its first part very well and incisively 
some fundamental facts of our present-day society. Part IT should 
recommend itself to Mr. Auberon Herbert for its frank Individualism. 

The speeches of the eight Anarchists, tried in Chicago in 1886 for 

their share in the riots of the spring of that year, have been issued by 
the ‘“ London International Socialists” in a subscription edition. No 
better service could be done to the memory of these men, for their 
own speeches are their best defence, showing, as they do, that they 
were earnest and unselfish ; take the closing words of Spies : 
‘These are my ideas. They constitute a part of myself. I cannot divest 
myself of them, nor would I, if Icould. And if you think that you can 
crush out these ideas that are gaining ground more and more every day, if 
you think you can crush them out by sending us to the gallows—if you 
would once more have people suffer the penalty of death because they have 
dared to tell the truth—and I defy you to show us where we have told a 
lie—I say, if death is the penalty for proclaiming the truth, then I will 
proudly and defiantly pay the costly price! Call your hangman! Truth 
crucified in Socrates, in Christ, in Giordano Bruno, in Huss, in Galileo, 
still lives—they and others whose number is legion have preceded us on 
this path. We are ready to follow!” 


Or those of Fischer: 


‘* Now, as I said before, this verdict which was rendered by the jury in this 
room, is not directed against murder, but against Anarchy. I fee! that I 
am sentenced (or that I will be sentenced) to death because of being an 
Anarchist, and not because I am amurderer. I have never been a murderer. 
I have never yet committed a crime in my life; but I know a certain man 
who is on the way to becoming a murderer, an assassin, and that man is 
Grinnell—the State’s attorney Grinnell—because he brought men on the wit- 
ness stand whom he knew would swear falsely ; and I publicly denounce Mr. 
Grinnell as being a murderer and an assassin if I should be executed. But, 
if the ruling class thinks that by hanging us, hanging a few Anarchists, they 
can crush out Anarchy, they will be badly mistaken, because the Anarchist 
loves his principles more than his life. An Anarchist is always ready to die 
for his principles; but in this case I have been charged with murder, and I 
am not a murderer. You will find it impossible to killa principle, although 
you may take the life of men who confess these principles. The more the 
believers in just causes are persecuted, the quicker will their ideas be 
realised. For instance, in rendering such an unjust and barbarous verdict, 
the twelve ‘honorable men’ in the jury-box have done more for the further- 
ance of Anarchism than the convicted could have accomplished in a genera- 
tion. This verdict is a death-blow against free speech, free press, and free 
thought in this country; and the people will be conscious of it, too. This 
is all I care to say.” 


Or those of Fielden : 
‘*Your honor, I have worked at hard labor since I was eight years of 
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age. I went into a cotton factory when I was eight years old, and I have 
worked continually since, and there has never been a time in my history 
that I could have been bought or paid into a single thing by any man or 
for any purpose which I did not believe to be true. To contradict the lie 
that was published in connexion with the bill by the grand jury charging 
us with murder, I wish to say that I have never received one cent for 
agitating. When I have gone out of the city I have had my expenses paid. 
But often when I have gone into communities, when I would have to 
depend upon those communities for paying my way, I have often come back 
to this city with money out of pocket, which I had earned by hard labor, 
and I had to pay for the privilege of my agitation out of the little money I 
might have in my possession. To-day as the beautiful autumn sun kisses 
with balmy breeze the cheek of every free man, I stand here never to bathe 
my head in its rays again. I have loved my fellow men as I have loved 
myself. I have hated trickery, dishonesty, and injustice. The nineteenth 
century commits the crime of killing its best friend. It will live to repent 
it. But as I have said before, if it will do any good, I freely give myself 
up. I trust the time will come when there will be a better understanding, 
more intelligence, and, above the mountains of iniquity, wrong and corrup- 
tion, I hope the sun of righteousness and truth and justice will come to 


bathe in its balmy light an emancipated world. I thank your honor for 
your attention.” 


Men who commit a cowardly murder do not speak thus under the 
shade of the gallows; and it speaks ill for the land which has only 
the gallows for men such as these. 


The amount of energy shown in pushing among the people a know- 
ledge of vegetarian tenets ought certainly to be followed by widespread 
results. Mr. H.S. Salt, in ‘ Flesh or Fruit”, makes a very thought- 
ful and very careful plea for the rejection of meat from our tables." 
He pleads that only by such rejection can we “be truly and con- 
sistently humane”. That it is ‘impossible to reconcile the present 
system of diet with the most unmistakable promptings of good taste’. 
That vegetarianism is hygienically advisable: ‘‘The effect of flesh- 
food is similar to that of alcohol, supplying a temporary stimulant 
rather than a permanent and equable strength; and for this reason 
vegetarians justly claim an advantage for the reformed diet. The 
experience of those who have made trial of vegetarianism shows that 
the moderate use of fruits, cereals, and vegetables, with the addition, 
if desired, of such animal products as milk, cheese, and eggs, tends to 
produce a sound and healthy habit of body, together with increased 
clearness and calmness of mind. A striking instance of the beneficial 
effect of a vegetable dict is seen in the fact that vegetarians are almost 
invariably total abstainers from wine and all alcoholic drinks, the 
craving tor which dies a natural death together with the disuse of 
flesh-meat and the adoption of a nourishing but non-stimulating diet ; 
the simplest and most efficacious cure for the drink-crave is to be 
found in food reform.’ That it is more economical. In the second 
half of the book objections are met and answered. 


1 Reeves; 185 Fleet Street. 
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THE Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 


It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit, In this way 
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only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 


The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 


The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
‘dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 


If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. } 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of /uisser faire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 

1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 

2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions. 

3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 

4, The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies. 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 

7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 

The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
according to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities, 
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The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. : 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 


On April 20th Mr. B. F. Costelloe lectured at Willis’s Rooms on ‘“ The 
Socialism of Rights and the Socialism of Duties”, G. Wallas in the chair. 
An animated discussion followed, in which W. Phillips, 8S. Webb, Annie 
Besant, G. B. Shaw, S. Olivier, and others took part. The first meeting in 
May was held at 19 Avenue Road, and was addressed by Harold Cox on 
<The Unit of Government”. On May 18th Mr. D. G. Ritchie spoke at 
Willis’s Rooms on ‘‘The Evolution of Society”, H. Bland in the chair. 
The discussion was a little tame, but slight diversity of opinion manifesting 
itself, save in one case; it was carried on by Graham Wallas, H. Burrows, 
R. G. Hember, G. B. Shaw, and Annie Besant. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Trafalgar Square is still to the fore, and as no formal meetings are per- 
mitted there, informal gatherings are being held from 4 to 5 p.m. on every 
Saturday afternoon. Several well-known persons are taking part in these 
weekly meetings, and it is hoped that they will grow larger and larger, 
until they become a recognised institution among the Democrats of the 
Metropolis. 

The International Trades Union Congress is to be held in London on 
November 6th, and attempts are still being made to so enlarge its basis as 
to admit the representatives of the German workmen. The utility of the 
Congress will be much lessened if Germany has no place at the Council 
Board, and it is earnestly to be hoped that no mere official red-tapeism 
will be allowed to exclude her from the deliberations. As one of the 
questions is to be the international regulation of the hours of labor, it is 
oovious that it would be folly to leave out one of the chief powers in the 
Jabor world. 

Pauper immigration is disturbing the minds of men in various parts of 
the civilised world; Canada complains bitterly that it is made ‘‘ the dump- 
ing-ground for the refuse of the East End of London”; Australia has made 
up its mind to shut out Chinese labor altogether; England is gazing 
dubiously at the crowds of German and Polish Jews who are landing 
penniless on its shores, and who depress the wage of the English workers 
‘by their competition in the labor market. The question is thorny and full 
of difficulties, but it needs must be dealt with, and the countries to which 
these unhappy wanderers come will probably, in self-defence, determine to 
close their ports against them, and so protect their own citizens against a 
competition which is ruinous and a burden of pauperism which is becoming 
too heavy to be borne. 


BELGIUM. 
Again there are signs that the mining population is wearying of peace- 
able starvation. The basin of the Haute-Meuse is disturbed, and troops 


have been sent to the district round Mons. But bayonets do not feed 
starving men. 


SWITZERLAND. 
The German Socialists under sentence of expulsion from Switzerland, at 
a banquet given in their honor at Zurich, declared that they would, despite 
all difticulties, continue to struggle on behalf of Social Democracy. It is 
eaid that the Sozialdemokrat will be printed in Belgium and thence sent 
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through Germany: but Belgium, we fear, will be found to be even more 
accessible to Bismarck’s threats than Switzerland. 


Bernstein, Motteler, Schliiter, and Tauscher, the exiled Socialists, have 
printed in the Sozialdemokrat of the 5th May, an eloquent and forcible 
protest against the injustice done to them. They ascribe their expulsion 
to their exposure of the German spy-system, and of the employment by 
the German Government of paid ayents provocuteurs in different European 
countries. In bidding Switzerland farewell, they express a fear that she 
has taken the first step cn the downward path which will end in the loss 
of her freedom. 

FRANCE. 

Felix Pyat has laid before the Chamber of Deputies the following 
proposition : 

(1.) There is cause for expropriation, on the ground of public utility, 
with regard to any factory voluntarily closed by its owner. 

(2.) After summons to re-open it, the summons remaining inoperative, 
an inquiry and a valuation shall be made with as little delay as possible, 
in the prescribed form of expropriation. 

(3.) A sum equivalent to the valuation made shall be paid by the State 
to the expropriated owner, and the factory, with the capital necessary to 
carry it on, shall be placed in the hands of associated workmen, who shall 
pay to the State interest on the advances made, the interest being calcu- 
lated at the lowest rate paid on State loans. 

(4.) Before any dividend is calculated, there shall be taken from the 
product the wages of the workmen, the interest due to the State, and a pay- 
ment to a reserve fund for carrying on the factory and for liquidating the 
debt, with a view to helping other workmen placed by their masters in a 
similar difficulty. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The Chinese difficulty has come to a head in Australia, and the Chinese 
Restriction Bill has been run through the Legislative Assembly at a single 
sitting. The Act comes into operation from the lst of May last, and indem- 
nifies the Government for past acts. The naturalisation of Chinese in future 
is not allowed, and Chinese will leave the colony at their own risk. The 
number of Chinese to be brought to the Colony by a vessel is in the propor- 
tion of one Chinaman to every 300 tons, instead of to every 100 tons. The 
poll tax is raised from £10 to £100, and the penalty for evasion is £50 
instead of £10. Chinese are permitted to reside and carry on trade in defined 
areas, being not more than five in number. The wording of the Clause, 
‘‘with their families and establishments shall be allowed to reside for the 
purpose of carrying on their mercantile pursuits without molestation or 
restraint”, is taken from Article II. of the Chinese Treaty with Great 
Britain of 29th August, 1842. The Bill imposes restrictions as to the resi- 
dence, trading, and travelling of Chinese with passports. No Chinese are 
to be allowed to be engaged in mining without the authority of the Minister. 
Chinese who are British subjects are unaffected by the Bill. All Chinese 
are to report themselves, to take out an annual licence of ten shillings, and 
power is given to the Governor in Council to make regulations relative 
thereto. All Chinese under the Act are to be preserved in their civil rights, 
and the police have strict orders to prevent acts of molestation against them. 


London: Printed by Anyt® Besant, 63 Tiect Strect, E.C. 











